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# With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


{ With the largest stock of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 

{ With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
eengoy with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 


{ With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

{ With the ncy for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
—— the best equipment house in the United 

tates for Library supplies— 


1 With the backing of {Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing kouse— 


{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
pee for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
ows. 


{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 
Library Department 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH ACCORD 


HE past month has witnessed two notable in- 
T ternational events: the signing by the great 

Powers of the Pact of Paris renouncing war 
as an instrument of policy, and the revelation of a new 
Entente between France and England. Either of 
these events would be sufficient to mark the year 1928 
as a turt..ng point in international relations, but that 
both should have occurred is truly remarkable; for 
France and England, in becoming parties to the Pact 
and also to their new Entente, have apparently suc- 
ceeded in turning both to the right and to the left at 
the same moment. Mr. Facing-both-ways could not 
have done it better. The Anglo-French naval com- 
promise itself is said to have few provisions, and those 
highly technical. It is understood that it. provides for 
the limitation of cruisers with guns exceeding 6” and 
not exceeding 8” and also for the limitation of sub- 
marines over 600 tons. Cruisers with guns up to and 
including 6” are not to be limited and neither are sub- 
marines under 600 tons. A great deal of the louse 
talk as to the agreement pooling the English and French 
navies can be discounted. But the conclusions drawn 
by naval and diplomatic experts which have been the 
foundation of these rumours are logical and disturb- 
ing. Up to the present England has tenaciously op- 
posed the unlimited construction of French light 
cruisers and submarines which could be used against 
her. If England has now abandoned this position, it 
can only mean that France is accepted as a permanent 
ally, and that the Admiralties of the two countries will 
now lay their plans on the supposition that their navies 
will not act in opposition but may act in concert— 
as under the new agreement they would be admirably 
adapted to do, each. being strong in those categories 


3 


in which the other is weak. An agreement with these 
implications amounts to a New Entente, and this as- 
sumption is substantiated by the admission that Eng- 
land has withdrawn her opposition to the French de- 
mand for unrestricted reserves of land forces—a point 
which the English had doggedly contested ever since 
the first disarmament conference was convened by the 
League of Nations. 
* * * 


ORD CUSHENDUN’S denial that there is any 
new secret treaty or ‘agreed policy’ 
between France and England (made, _ by 
the way, only after he had called at Paris 
on his way to Geneva) was so worded that it does not 
refute arly of the conclusions noted above; the En- 
tente is accepted as a fact in both Europe and America, 
and its repercussions on both continents have been 
disturbing. It threw an effective wet blanket over 
the signing ‘of the Peace Pact in Paris; for the Pact 
depends wholly on its moral value, and for two of the 
chief signatories to cement a new ‘understanding’ in 
the tradition of the old diplomacy at the very time 
when the Pact was being negotiated was to give it the 
worst possible start. The effects of the Entente on 
Franco-German relations are already visible. Paris 
has been so puffed up by its conquest of the famous 
Foreign Office that its attitude towards Berlin is more 
lordly than it has been for years. When Herr Strese- 
mann approached the Quai d’Orsay with his very rea- 
sonable 1equest that the evacuation of the Rhineland 
might be expedited, he was sent empty away; and 
when the Germans pressed for disarmament at Geneva 
M. Briand read them a lecture @ /a Poincaré. The ef- 
fects on the League have been patent to everyhody:: 
the negotiations. towards disarmament. have been 


487459 
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brought to a deadlock, and an air of unreality 
has pervaded the Assembly during the whole course 
of its sittings. Even Russia is not unaffected, and 
while accepting the invitation to adhere to the Peace 
Pact she has refused to attend any Disarmament Com- 
mission at Geneva, M. Litvinoff bluntly stating that 
‘the League and its organs have done and are doing 
nothing for the actual, even the partial, solution of the 
disarmament problem’. In the United States there is 
2 cynical hardening of opinion that is bound to stiffen 
the opposition that already existed to the ratification 
of the Pact of Paris, and will also make the way 
‘smooth for the Big Navy party. 


* * * 


HEN future possibilities are considered it is 
difficult not to believe that in resuming her En- 
tente with France under the new conditions of world 
politics England has made a major blunder in her for- 
eign policy. This has not often happened. Although 
the English in their home affairs do not as a rule apply 
their intelligence to future planning but rather to each 
day’s problem as it appears, they have usually had ex- 
ceptionally good directive minds in control of their 
foreign policy. England’s course through the difficult 
years that preceded the war was admirably chosen, 
considering the circumstances that governed her choice. 
The Great War had to come, and the whole course of 
events in the preceding century indicated England as 
the victim of a coalition of Powers. Yet when the 
war came, England was on the winning side and 
emerged, battered, it is true, and impoverished, but 
alive, intact, and victorious. The old Entente having 
served its turn, it would have been in the correct Eng- 
lish tradition to part company with her late ally and 
consider the new post-war world with a free consci- 
ence. There would have been no disloyalty to France 
in that: England had done as much and more for her 
than she had done for England. And indeed in the 
years since the war the Entente has lapsed, England 
has often thrown her weight on Germany’s side in the 
new balance of European Powers, and she has looked 
towards a good understanding with the United States 
as the cardinal point in her foreign policy. To re- 
vert to the Entente now as a settled policy would be 
to relinquish all hope of a balanced Europe, to estrange 
the United States, and perhaps in the long run to per- 
manently cripple the League of Nations. 
* * * 


HE naval compromise has met with an opposition 
so general that at the time of writing it is com- 
monly predicted that it will be dropped. Lord Cush- 
endun himself intimated that it might be discarded 
if it proved disagreeable to the U-S.A. But there is 
no promise that the wider and unwritten accord with 


France will be abandoned. It seems almost incredible. 


that it should ever have come into being with the bulk 


of English opinion dead against it. And yet the trend 
of England’s policy has set this way ever since Lo- 
carno. Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin’s Government has 
a'ways been heavily freighted with reactionaries who 
have no real faith in the League and whose opinions 
are still based on pre-war values; the whole bent of 
the Foreign Office itself is always towards a continuity 
of policy; and Mr. Baldwin’s Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has been an Edwardian survivor whose pre- 
dilection for France is as whole-hearted as his belief 
in his own infallibility. Looked at from an antedi- 
luvian viewpoint, an Entente with France might ner- 
haps be tempting. She is the greatest military power 
in Europe, and she is also the Power most to be feared 
by England in an age when the aeroplane and the sub- 
marine have made any idea of isolation from Europe 
illusory. But to regard France now from this point 
of view is to disregard all the lessons of the war, and 
also the greatest new force and the great new potential 
of our century—the American Empire and the League 
of Nations. English statesmen so hidebound to an 
outworn policy would do well to ponder Palmerston’s 
words: ‘It is a narrow policy to suppose that this 
country or that is to be marked out as the eternal ally 
or the perpetual enemy of England. We have no eter- 
nal allies, and we have no perpetual enemies. Our in- 
terests are eternal and perpetual, and those interests 
it is our duty to follow.’ 


* * * 


N the light of this sublime common sense, who are 

now indicated as England’s allies? The League of 
Nations and the United States of America. We have 
passed out of the age when France or Germany or 
any European Power could be of use to England as 
an ally. We are in a new era, in which the interests of 
England demand not national alliances but interna- 


tional concord. If the League can be made what it 
was intended to be, it will prove the rock of salvation 
for us all; but if it is perverted by France to her im- 
perialistic purposes, it will soon be worse than useless. 
England has a terrible responsibility, for she alone can 
riake the League what it should be, and she can only 
hope to do it by throwing her weight not on France’s 
side but against her: if England stands true to the 
League ideal, she may offend France but she will win 
the goodwill of other League nations and of America. 
We in Canada have a right to express candid opinions 
on this matter of England’s policy, for no part of the 
Empire is more nearly concerned. In the event of a 
clash in the future between England and the United 
States, Canada would be in the position of a nut in the 
crackers; and it would be idle to try to evade the 
fact that nothing in the present could more estrange 
the United States from England than England’s sup- 
port and encouragement of the most reactionary of 
European Powers, RICHARD DE Brisay, 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


URBAN BEAUTY SPOTS 


of protecting the ‘beauty spots’ near our large 

cities from the invasion of monotonous ugly 
streets and noisy traffic. Montreal, for instance, has 
up till now guarded her mountain from motors, and 
Toronto, on behalf of her people, is taking possession 
of her tree-lined ravines instead of allowing them to 
be stripped and built upon. But, though most people 
believe in saving such oases, they do not realize all the 
delights these places can give. It is not necessary to 
‘go north’, nor even some miles from brick and pave- 
ment, to get at least a taste of unspoiled, natural life, 
which is a refreshment after the hurly of the streets 
or the dullness of office routine. A little protection 
and a good deal of wise neglect by the ‘parks commis- 
sion’ will insure a surprising amount of wild life 
within a stone’s throw of all sorts of clamour. Take 
Toronto Island, for example, with its long lines of 
cottages, its merry-go-rounds, its motor boats, and its 
daily throng of noisy picnickers—a veritable slum to 
the man who goes to the Georgian Bay for his holi- 
days—and yet the least bittern, one of the rarest and 
shyest of our wild birds, bred there this year, and 
two or three weeks ago a fish-hawk plunged into a 
lagoon and rose with a fish only a few yards from 
people in boats. Herons and the ordinary bittern, to 
say nothing of red-winged blackbirds and sandpipers, 
can be seen any day, and muskrats, in considerable 
numbers, live among the rushes. Apparently such 
wild things do not shun humanity if they are unmo- 
lested and if their natural surroundings are not con- 
verted too seduously into ‘parks’. We should like to 
see every city engage a competent naturalist who 
might say what tangles of underbrush, what bits of 
swamp, or sluggish water, should be left untouched, 
or even re-created in our public grounds. By such 
methods nearly all our parks could become sanctuaries 
for many sorts of interesting creatures, and places of 
delight for lonely city dwellers cut off from other living 
things. 


(Cet protectin are growing more alert to the need 


GOLD ON THE PRAIRIES 


Zodiac set over the harvest month. She is repre- 

sented as a maiden gleaning in the wheat fields. 
It seems as though she ought to have her headquarters 
at present on our Canadian prairies. Perhaps, indeed, 
Canada is her favourite understudy, for one cannot 
well imagine a nobler field than she has here, for glean- 
ing. To one who has just crossed, by the narrow rail- 
way trail, those great golden plains spread in bright 


|: one remembers rightly, Virgo is the sign of the 


sunlight for six hundred miles or more, no statistics 
are needed to make the fact poetic. A fundamental 
industry, cleanly and busily working, energetic in the 
blessing of the sun. It’s a great sight. All the little 
farming centres singing the song of the wheat, the tall 
elevators lifted like spires into the blue, the blowers 
of the threshers making little foothills of the chaff to 
stand against the distant mountains. What a family 
they are these gatherings of reapers for Virgo’s glean- 
ing, Historic Crowfoot, poetic Antelope, prosaic 
Tompkins, to name some of them, all cutting their 
wheat and dreaming of the gold it suggests. The 
leisurely observer enjoyed the spectacle of it. He did 
not know the acreage or the yield. He had no inti- 
mate anxieties about frosts or speculations. He saw 
only the golden prairies of political rhetoric in actual 
golden panorama before him. He was struck by the 
broad differences in the colour of that gold. Farthest 
west, the gold of the stubble was clean, crisp, glitter- 
ing, almost daffodil kind of yellow. After the harvest 
sunset and the soft night of dim aurora, the more 
eastern prairies showed in a greyer gold. Towards 
Winnipeg the stubble was definitely older and had 
more the faded colour of hay. One hopes that this 
does not correspond with a difference of ideal and 
energy in the reapers, though in many places on the 
older areas, the shocks were frowsy with thistle-down, 
making one wish that this gold might be kept pure. 
Whatever may be taken out of her rocks elsewhere, 
these vast plains produce Canada’s golden gift for 
man. Her farmers are the deepest miners, and Virgo 
may well be their patron saint. Some day a Canadian 
composer will bring her a tribute, a Prairie Symphony, 
sublimating in music the wheat pageant of those golden 
lands. 


TO SPEED UP THE FARMER 


alized, and the principle of ‘speed up’ is being 

applied to every form of production, the farmers 
constitute the only considerable group who attempt 
to follow some of the traditions of a more leisurely age. 
Even the farmers’ pastoral simplicity is being under- 
mined by the radio and the Ford car; and the com- 
bination harvester, the tractor, and the electric milker 
are bringing him into line with his urban brother as a 
neophyte of the Machine Age. Now Lord Melchett 
announces that by a new chemical process, fresh grass 
for cattle can be grown on the same ground every 
two weeks. The easy-going bucolic herdsman will be 
doomed when the ‘conveyer’ system is introduced into 
dairy farming. The time is coming when the efficiency 
expert will stand in the midst of his herd, stopwatch in 
hand, to make sure that his cows do not make any 
waste motions in chewing the cud, 


| our day, when all industry is being rapidly ration- 
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THE WASHINGTON EIGHT-HOUR CONVENTION 
By J. H. RICHARDSON 


HE principle of the eight-hour day and the 
T forty-eight hour week is expressed in general 

terms in the Labour Part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the other Treaties of Peace of 1919, as 
the standard to be aimed at in the interests of social 
justice. Application of the principle was considered 
the same year at Washington by the first Conference 
of the International Labour Organization, and a Draft 
Convention was adopted for the purpose of putting it 
into effect in industrial undertakings. The Convention 
obtained almost unanimous support, 82 votes being 
cast in its favour and only 2 against. Among the votes 
in favour were those of 48 government representatives 
from twenty-nine countries, including Great Britain; 
the British employers’ and workers’ representatives 
also voted for the Convention. 

Draft Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference come into effect in any country only when their 
ratifications have been approved by its Parliament or 
other competent authority and registered with the 
League of Nations. This safeguards each State against 
the introduction of labour standards unsuited to its 
special circumstances. Even if a Government’s repre- 


sentatives have voted in favour of a Convention, the 
competent authority is free either to ratify or reject. 


When, however, a Convention has been so widely 
supported as was the Washington Hours’ Convention 
at the time of its adoption, it might have reasonably 
been anticipated that ratification by a considerable num- 
ber of countries would soon follow. But at the present 
time, nearly nine years after the Convention was adopt- 
ed, only nine States have registered their effective rati- 
fications with the League of Nations. They include 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and India, the remaining 
States being of lesser industrial importance. In addi- 
tion, France, Italy, Austria, and Latvia have under- 
taken conditional ratification. Thus France has rati- 
fied the Convention, but on condition that her ratifica- 
tion shall take effect only when Great Britain and Ger- 
many shall have ratified; Italy’s ratification is condi- 
tional upon the ratification of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium and Switzerland. In the case of none 
of the four countries which have ratified conditionally 
have the conditions been fulfilled and ratification be- 
come effective. 

It has been argued that the limited success of the 
Convention measured by the number of ratifications 
has been partly due to difficulties arising from certain 
provisions of the Convention itself. Thus, it has been 
suggested that some articles of the Convention may be 
interpreted in different ways; therefore a country which 
ratifies may have doubts as to the exact nature of its 
obligations. Also some countries have refrained from 


ratification because they have considered certain articles 
of the Convention too rigid, excluding national prac- 
tices which they desire to retain. 

The British Government have taken the lead in 
emphasizing the difficulties in the way of ratification; 
the present article therefore gives special attention 
to the British Government’s attitude. Their attitude 
is of particular interest since it is evident that various 
countries are delaying ratification until the British diffi- 
culties are removed. Ratification by Great Britain 
would undoubtedly lead to similar action by many other 
industrial States, e.g., by Germany and France. 

Already in 1921 the British Government had stated 
that, in their opinion, the Convention was not suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet the practices of the country, espe- 
cially those established by collective agreements; the 
Government therefore decided that they could not pro- 
ceed to ratification but suggested instead the advis- 
ability of a revision of the Convention. Apart from 
temporary variations, this attitude has been maintained 
to the present time. Some of the chief difficulties may 
now be examined. 

The Convention provides that the working hours 
of persons employed in industrial undertakings shall 
not exceed eight in the day and 48 in the week, with 
certain specified exceptions.) Thus if hours of work 
on one or more days are less than eight the limit of 
eight hours may be exceeded on the remaining days of 
the week provided that the daily limit shall not exceed 
nine hours and the weekly limit 48 hours. This per- 
mits of the Saturday or other half-holiday, but does 
not specifically allow for a five-day week of more than 
forty-five hours, a practice which is established by cer- 
tain British collective agreements. 

Article 4 of the Convention permits of longer hours 
up to fifty-six in the week on the average in those pro- 
cesses which are required by reason of the nature of the 
process to be carried on continuously by a succession of 
shifts. A typical example of such processes is the blast 
furnace. The British Government have indicated that 
they do not consider to be continuous certain processes 
which are so regarded in some other countries. 

Article 6 provides that, subject to regulations made 
by public authority, permanent exceptions to the eight- 
hour day and forty-eight-hour week may be allowed in 
preparatory or complementary work and also for cer- 
tain classes of work which is essentially intermittent. 
For purposes of international uniformity of applica- 
tion the British Government have desired precise de- 
finitions of these classes of work. Article 6 also allows, 

(1) Special provisions are made for certain countries; 
thus several Asiatic countries are not covered by the Con- 


vention while longer hours may be worked in India and 
Japan. 
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subject to regulations made by public authority, for 
temporary exceptions so that establishments may deal 
with exceptional cases of pressure of work; in such 
cases any overtime worked shall be paid for at not less 
than 114 times the regular rate. It would appear to be 
in connection with this provision that the greatest diffi- 
culties have arisen. The British Government consider 
the system not sufficiently elastic. In particular, they 
have called attention to difficulties with regard to the 
British Railway Agreement of 1921, by which the 
railwaymen have a guaranteed week of 48 hours (six 
days of eight hours) and certain classes of workers 
may be required to work daily overtime at enhanced 
rates and perform Sunday duty at regular intervals, 
also at enhanced rates. The British Government have 
always held the view that such regular overtime and 
Sunday work which are necessary to meet the ordinary 
requirements of the railway service, could not possibly 
be regarded as ‘temporary exceptions’ allowed in ‘ex- 
ceptional cases of pressure of work.’ 

Other points with regard to which objections have 
been raised on account of possible differences of inter- 
pretation in different countries include the definition of 
hours of work, and of those emergencies endangering 
the national safety which entitle a Government, in 
accordance with Article 14, to suspend the operation of 
the Convention. 

The 1921 proposal of the British Government that 
such difficulties in the way of ratification should be 
examined by the International Labour Conference with 
a view to revision of the Convention was considered 
premature by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. The view was widely held that the text 
of the Convention was sufficiently elastic to enable the 
British Government’s difficulties to be removed without 
revision. Difficulties and dangers in the way of revision 
were recognized. Certain countries had already rati- 
fied the Convention and their attitude to a new Conven- 
tion would be uncertain. Also labour throughout the 
world attached the greatest importance to the Con- 
vention and would have regarded with the gravest con- 
cern the reopening of the whole question. It was 
therefore considered that attempts should be made to 
remove the difficulties which Great Britain and also 
certain other States had encountered, not by revision, 
but by the securing, if possible, of agreed interpreta- 
tions of the existing text. 

The first important attempt to secure an agreed 
interpretation of the Washington Convention was dur- 
ing the tenure of office of the British Labour Govern- 
ment when a private meeting of the Labour Ministers 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium was 
held at Berne, in September, 1924. Special attention 
was directed to questions of overtime, to the systems 
authorized for continuous processes, and to the cases 
where national safety is endangered by emergency. 
In the official communication issued after the meeting, 


the Ministers stated that ‘they were glad to find that 
on most points their views coincided exactly, and that 
where divergencies existed they were not considerable. 
Thus the Conference closed with the unanimous feel- 
ing that common ratification of the Convention was 
possible,’ 

The Conservative Government, which came into 
power in Great Britain shortly after the Berne meeting, 
did not agree that the meeting had removed the diffi- 
culties in the way of British ratification. They there- 
fore arranged for a meeting of the Ministers of Labour 
of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain, 
to be held in London, in March, 1926, with the par- 
ticular object of ascertaining to what extent it would 
be practicable to ensure uniformity of interpretation 
of the Washington Convention. Complete agreement 
was reached. Thus the Conference agreed upon defin- 
itions of ‘working hours’ and of ‘essentially intermit- 
tent work.’ It also agreed on the question as to which 
additional hours are to be regarded as overtime for the 
purposes of extra pay, and on the manner of dealing 
with the five-day week, hours worked on the weekly 
rest day, the working of railways, the building industry, 
and making up time lost by holidays. The meeting was 
also of opinion that suspension of the Convention in 
accordance with Article 14 would be justified only 
in case of a crisis which affects the national economy 
to such an extent that it threatens the existence of the 
life of the people; an economic or commercial crisis, 
however, which concerns only special branches of in- 
dustry cannot be regarded as endangering the national 
safety and would not justify suspension. 

It is to be noted that the conclusions of such meet- 
ings as those at Berne and London ‘can in no way be 
considered as the clauses of a new Protocol to be added 
to or substituted for the Washington Convention’.() 
They concern only the States represented. The agree- 
ments imply that those States would interpret and 
apply the Convention in the same way and would not 
lodge complaints against each other regarding wrong- 
ful or incomplete application provided the terms of the 
agreements had been fulfilled. Other States would 
not, however, be bound in any way by the decisions. 

Immediately following the meeting in London men- 
tioned above there was reason to hope that in the light 
of the interpretations agreed upon, the five powers re- 
presented would proceed to early ratification. This 
hope was fulfilled in part by Belgian unconditional rati- 
fication in 1926, and French conditional ratification in 
1927.(2) Also the German Chancellor announced that 
his Government would be willing to ratify the Conven- 
tion if the other States of Western Europe did the 


same. 
On the other hand, the British Government have 


(1) International Labour Conference, Geneva, 19326, 


Director’s Report. 
(2) Italy’s conditional ratification had been already 


registered in 1924. 
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indicated that they are still not prepared to ratify the 
Convention in its present form and at the beginning of 
1928 they again advocated a policy of revision, both 
in the governing body of the International Labour 
Office and in the British House of Commons. During 
the thirty-eighth session of the governing body, Janu- 
ary, 1928, Mr. H. B. Betterton, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the British Ministry of Labour, referred to 
Article 21 of the Convention, by which the governing 
body is. required at least once in ten years to present 
to the International Labour Conference a report on 
the working of the Convention, and to consider the 
desirability of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision or modification. In accord- 
ance with this Article, the question of revision would 
have to be considered within the next two or three 
years,‘1) and the British Government therefore con- 
sidered it preferable that this revision should be under- 
taken as soon as possible. Their intention was to work 
towards the framing of a Convention which, while ad- 
hering to the principles of the Washington Convention, 
would be free from the difficulties encountered in that 
draft. 

This proposal for revision was repeated by the 
British Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
13th February, when he said, ‘The only way to remove 
the difficulties which have arisen, in our view, is by 
revision. A Convention, to be of value, must be clear, 
and it must be precise in its terms. Those who are 
parties to it must agree what it means, and they must 
agree to apply it in the same manner’. He also said, 
‘We shall be prepared, if such a Convention is framed, 
to stand in line with other industrial States by ratifying 
it and by putting it into operation’. Later in the month, 
on 27th February, during the course of a long debate in 
the House of Commons, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
Minister of Labour, and Mr. Betterton again stressed 
the difficulties in the way of ratification, instancing the 
provisions of various collective agreements and par- 
ticularly of the railway agreement. They also stated 
that, in the opinion of the British Government, the 
conclusions of the London meeting of Ministers of 
Labour amounted to revision, and could not be re- 
garded merely as interpretations of the existing text. 
ln their opinion a revised Convention should contain 
the principle of the 48-hour week and would have to 
embody the points dealt with at the London meeting 
and one or two others. 

Opposition to the proposal for revision has been 
raised in the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, not only by the workers’ representa- 
tives, but also by the representatives of certain Gov- 
ernments. The French and Belgian Governments in 
particular appear opposed to revision and consider 
that, with the conclusions of the London meeting re- 


(1) By the terms of the Convention the question would 
have to be considered not later than June, 1931. 


garded as interpretations, the existing text is adequate. 

At the present time, therefore, it is uncertain whe- 
ther the proposal for revision will be accepted, or 
whether some agreement will be reached on the basis 
of the existing text. In the circumstances it would be 
useful to have explicit statements by the British and 
other Governments regarding the points which they 
consider could be covered by agreed interpretations of 
the Washington Convention and the terms of the 
amendments they regard as essential. However, even 
if the British proposal for a revision of the Conven- 
tion were accepted by the Governing Body, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference would not be bound in any 
way to accept the amendments proposed by the British 
Government delegates. Also it might adopt other pro- 
posals which would run counter to the British Govern- 
ment’s desires. There is, therefore, no certainty that 
a revised Convention would be more acceptable to the 
British Government than the present draft, or that 
it would secure wider ratification. 

Whatever solution may be reached, it is evidently 
to Britain’s economic advantage to work for an inter- 
national agreement to establish the 48 hour week. 
Already, mainly by collective agreements, this standard 
is in force throughout Great Britain for practically all 
industrial workers not on continuous processes, and 
the trade unions will offer the most strenuous resistance 
to any attempt to undermine it. Only by an increase in 
hours of labour by Britain’s commercial rivals would 
the British position be menaced. Such an increase is, 
however, unlikely to take place since the necessity for 
the 48 hour week is steadily gaining recognition 
throughout the industrial countries of the world. But 
progress can be made in the establishment of this and 
other international labour standards and the advantages 
of such standards secured only if each country does 
not insist on retaining all the details of its own national 
system. 

The present article has dealt only with difficulties 
in the way of a general ratification of the Washington 
Hours’ Convention. But the value of the Convention 
is not to be measured merely by the number of ratifica- 
tions. During the post-war years of industrial depres- 
sion the Convention, as the standard to be aimed at, 
has been a safeguard against reaction in regard to hours 
of labour, and has served as a guide for legislation and 
collective agreements in many countries. In this way 
it has been an outstanding success and represents an 
important advance in social progress which not many 
years ago would have been regarded as altogether out- 
side the realm of practical politics. 
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A THREE DAY CAMP IN INDIA 
By MARION HUESTIS MILLER 
CHRISTMAS WEEK—1927 


ten miles west of Jumna, forty miles from the 
Ganges. We join an army lorry driven by native 
soldiers and packed with servants, tents, and camp 
kit at Bogumabad village. There we change to bul- 
lock carts, trim little white bullocks they are, of uni- 
form size, adorned with strings of big blue beads fas- 
tened securely around their necks,—a safeguard 
against the Evil Eye. Two lean camels on the sky-line 
carry merchants dressed in quilted jackets of patch- 
work design. On some sandy soil beside a group of 
cactus lies a loosely-woven flat basket filled with shin- 
ing red chillies, and nearby is a Hindu woman draped 
in a sari of Persian-carpet red. Our goods re-loaded, 
we move forward for five miles along a narrow canal 
banked by young banana trees. A gathering of Indian 
peacocks on the right do not appear to notice us. 
Groves of orange and lemon trees on the left are lovely 
in new leaf. The sand is heavy underfoot. We ap- 
proach a mud village. The path is barred by a black 
mass of vultures. They dislike interruption—is not 
this their sacred rite, to divide the carcase of buffalo 
or bullock amongst themselves? The scene is nauseat- 
ing. But it might be worse to be obliged to run over 
the body of a weak old animal when there is, as to-day, 
no breeze to carry off the odour. If the vultures can 
teach India sanitation, by all means let them. How 
beautiful they look later, soaring in the azure heavens, 
freed for a time from earth and their loathsome work. 
We come to a quaint mud village, and we linger 
awhile, scanned eagerly by a handful of villagers. 
Little houses of mud are huddled together with holes 
for windows. Brown native children surround us, their 
tummies padded out twice their normal size from 
months of sugarcane eating, their sole diet this time 
of the year. When the season is finished they grow 
thin. Outcast women are busy making dung cakes— 
pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake. Pigs of every size, looking like 
wild boar one generation removed. Behind an age- 
old banyan tree women are weaving; the work being 
done on a rope walk rigged up with old bicycle wheels. 
Here cotton rope is being made. We lose our way 
in a maze of narrow lanes, steeped with mud.” Our 
horsemen lead the way to the open plain. S — — gal- 
lops ahead, and lashes the village dogs with curled 
whip. Hoolie, our Chow dog, suspicious of all other 
breeds, raises one brown ear and loftily passes by. 
Our way lies through low sand dunes, flat and open 
like desert land. A black buck appears a hundred 
yards ahead, his five does with him. He listens to the 
sound of the approaching horses’ hoofs. Here is a 
perfect view of the fastest animal in the world; he 
bounds across our path, leaping three to five feet in 


T O camp, fifteen miles from the Meerut bazaars, 


the air, more often on two feet than four; hardly 
leaving a trace of footprints.in the sand, twenty-four 
inch horns, a graceful creature! 

In camp; our tents pitched in a picturesque spot 
on the embankment of Hinaida river. How quickly 
Indian tents are put up by servants skilled in the ways 
of their own land. The camp fire is lit and the kettle 
singing in the twinkling of an eye, and all is well. We 
face the river bed, fifty yards wide, lying below us, a 
hundred yards away. A field of young corn divided 
by paths sweeps to the water’s edge. Some trees, 
chiefly Sheeshin, give us shade. Practically all the 
Indian furniture is made from Sheeshin, screens and 
trays are shipped over the seven seas. We watch our 
horses rubbed down by Syces beneath a banyan tree. 
A grove of stately palms both date and Todie, which 
are on the right, lend dignity to desolation. The river 
turns in crescent shape round a bend. On the bank 
to the left are mud houses where a handful of Hindus 
live. Close to camp, a tall grey temple, fittingly erected 
beside the sacred river. A Brahmin priest is squatted 
by the temple wall, either asleep or in prayer. 

One’s thoughts soar with the evening breeze—ex- 
pansive as the airy land about, uplifted by the vastness 
of the view. Surely this is sacred ground. Birds are 
about after tea. A Savius crane five feet high, flop- 
ping above the rustle of short elephant grass. A dove’s 
nest in the crotch of a Sheeshin branch. Watch the 
play of a lesser hornbill not quite sure of its footing. 
It is a remarkable bird, a hooky bill, and a long thin 
tail, like a flying snake. Dainty parrakeets, fresh yel- 
low-green, are a promise of spring. They cool me like 
a brook bubbling. Pigeons coo in a friendly way, and 
seem glad of our arrival. A Hoopoe pecks the ground, 
consumed with curiosity, not intending to go to bed 
until satisfied with its tour of inspection. Listen to 
the bird imitating the cry of distant partridge. Its third 
attempt is pretty well perfect. N — — sneezes. Will it 
copy that? An angry crow awakens a sleeping bat 
and chases it from the hollow of a tree, driving the 
poor bat from its home and sending it flying in swoon- 
ing circles above our heads. A monkey swinging from 
branch to branch makes one regret a lost art. A colony 
of doves croon as the evening shadows lengthen. We 
listen to three low blasts of a temple prayer horn, 
blown thunderously by a Brahmin priest to summon 
the village to prayer. One wonders how many hun- 
dreds of years this sound has penetrated the rainbow 
waters of the sacred Hindain river. How many soft 
wee lambs of sacrifice are slaughtered and offered up? 
How many sack-clothed priests have left their bodies 
here? 

In the morning we awaken early, a little ruffled from 
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a disturbed night in flea bags. The night sounds were 
various—the hungry cry of jackals in chorus from 
across the waters; an occasional bark of a nearby fox. 
Hoolie was intent on the chase of a porcupine (we 
found its burrow this morning directly behind my 
tent); the night hawks were active, and I thought I 
heard a loon. No whippoorwills here. Sounds came 
and went all night with dead hills of silence in between. 
I tossed on my pillow and listened. Repeated thuds 
of some activity in camp. It might be Syces chopping 
wood for the early fire, or our horses impatiently kick- 
ing the ground. Hoolie returned now and then, took 
his watch beneath my bed, and growled. A distant 
rumble of thunder, and then — — dawn! 

Birds are soaring high in the pink against quiet 
strips of early sky. The sun is up at 6.45 a.m. As the 
light increases there is less volume of sound, and the 
colours commence to dance. Behold the bluejay, strut- 
ting beside me unafraid, and a friendly chipmunk 
eager to share my cup of tea. At 7 a.m. I notice the 
river mist a foot or two above the water, rising placidly, 
a garland of haze-blue puff balls about to disappear 
from human vision. I watch the fishing eagle search 
for breakfast. Kingfishers turn somersaults in mid- 
air, then down they dive, two together, into cool 
green water. 

We walk to a bend in the river. From the embank- 
ment we see two beautiful deer coming down to water. 
We watch, breathless. The world is now fully awake. 
Herds of Indian cattle are being led to the grazing 
ground beyond a palm grove. The blazing sun shines 
on the side of a pyramidal shrine standing within a 
mud wall. Sunshine hallows everything; it lightens 
the point of the narrow sand bar on which a crane stands 
sunning, its graceful head uplifted. Morning bathers 
have come. The Hindus must wash themselves before 
prayers, and, in costumes according to caste, they 
wash their clothes as well. We watch one Hindu un- 
wind a lungi three yards long; they wear glorious 
coloured turbans. Slash! slash! against stones—this 
they learned generations ago from the dobies. Fifty 
yards away women can be seen approaching the water’s 
edge from the fields of cotton on the other side of the 
river. They are grass-cutter women of no caste, but 
what a lovely sight as they make towards us, bundles 
balanced on their heads, graceful arms raised to hold 
the baskets in place. Long full skirts of gay colours 
trail in the water. Outcasts are they, despised and spat 
upon, but with the poise of a queen. How awkwardly 
we Britishers wade through water compared with these 
women. If we knew—as they know—that there are 
many crocodiles about, would we wade through at all? 

Later, mid-morning, I stroll along the water’s edge 
soliloquizing. The bathers have gone; all is quiet. 
There is something in a solitary walk by the water 
that creates new good in the thoughts of men. Jesus 
doubtless gathered strength as he walked the shores 


of Galilee. Poets have sought the lonely beach to lis- 
ten to its song, composers to hear the music of new 
inspiration, artists to seek fresh beauty; philosophers 
to learn the meaning of all things; masters to talk with 
their god. In the golden silence one’s heart is humbly 
bowed. All creatures seem silently assembling to 
sing praises, to the simple tune of water lapping over 
cool firm sand. Hoolie suddenly joins me, greatly ex- 
cited. There are fifteen deer coming towards us. What 
a beautiful painting against the far off fields of bright- 
est green. 

Next morning comes and this is our last day in 
camp. ‘Happy New Year’ say I to the sky, and raise 
my dew-bathed face to early morning heavens. There 
is only a little green in the dawn to-day, red rims, 
yellow, wavy lines with purple heavy clouds. My lips 
moisten with damp wet air, nature’s chotta hazarie. 
Wild geese flying over the river looks like drawing by 
T.M. The air is cold but I find the river water warm. 
There will be rain, we think. One lone wild duck is 
lazily turning circles in the water. ‘Happy New Year’ 
say I, ‘good day for ducks’, but he heeds me not, and 
appears to be listening to the chorus of birds chanting 
the matins. A pearl-grey haze obscures nature’s bright- 
ness; so quiet it is one feels inclined to whisper. High 
noon. We are packed up and homeward bound. We 
plough through mud, the ground soft from yesterday’s 
heavy rainfall. We cross fields full of holes. Plovers 
in field. A turkey-buzzard is just overhead, close 
enough to see his red beak. We pass a Hindu gypsy 
encampment. Squatty bamboo houses with flat chittat 
roofs, only big enough to crawl into. Yak Dans strap- 
ped on either side. Over-burdened with bundles of 
kopra, The animals of India show no fear of us. 

Coming out to the canal again we are heralded by 
the hoarse trumpet of a peacock hidden in tall reeds. 
A colony of weavers’ nests is strung in the palm trees. 
The nests hang like upturned Kashmire pears. On 
examination, we find two separate entrances in the same 
end of the nest. Straw has been ingeniously woven 
and fastened to the top of the twig from which the 
nests hang. Three pelicans are in a pond on the main 
Meerut road. We are struck afresh by the singular 
beauty of the high-road. Avenues of Shisheen join 
branches overhead forming a graceful arch, and for 
several miles we pass under this natural arbour. Our 
camping has helped us to see new beauty—beauty is 
everywhere patiently calling. 

We return to Meerut joyful and happy, with a 
promise of beauty to be our companion forever. 
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OBSESSION 
By C. J. EUSTACE 


ver watch given him. It was a handsome gift, 

and the silver was hallmarked. It was a very 
massive affair, and the solid chain which went with it 
had a clip on which he fastened the key. For Raban’s 
watch had belonged to his grandfather, and was old- 
fashioned and unique in design. When his grandfather 
died in Poland, the watch went to his son Samuel, who 
was Raban’s father. 

And now Samuel was dead, and the watch had come 
down to Raban. They had kept it for him until his 
tenth birthday, his widowed mother considering that he 
was, at that age, able to take care of it. Rebecca, his 
sister, showed him how to wind it up. First you lifted 
up the massive back, inserting your finger-nail where 
there was a special groove. Under this there was an- 
other cover upon which was engraved in Hebrew char- 
acters a little inscription. Translated it meant ‘ 
‘During thy lifetime I shall give thee faithful service.’ 

The Rubinoffs had emigrated from Poland some 
years ago, and lived, at the time Raban received his 
watch, in a very poor neighbourhood in a big city. 
Their house was only one of a long row of dingy look- 
ing dwelling-places, a region of starved cats and preg- 
nant women. Fat women with shawls over their heads 
swept the doorsteps clear of snow in winter. In sum- 

‘mer they sat on the same steps suckling their babies in 
comfort, openly contemptuous of the horrified glances 
of the passers-by. 

Raban’s room was in an attic under the slates of the 
roof. Originally this attic had been designed as a lum- 
ber-room, for the Rubinoff’s house was a large one, 
the neighborhood at one time being the residential part 
of the city. His room was wretchedly cold in winter, 
for not only did the wind come in through the slates, 
but blew up through the boards on the floor. Unfor- 
tunately in the summer the room was equally hot, 
although it was above the stench of the fetid streets. 

Raban wound up his watch regularly every night for 
five years, before he realized the significance of the 
words on the inside cover. Then one day a fearful 
thought occurred to him. 

He had just wound up the watch, and had replaced 
the key on the end of the chain, when there came a great 
shouting from below his window in the street. He 
peered out of the narrow aperture and saw a crowd 
gathered round a motor-van. Now they were lifting 
someone out of the road, all gabbling and gesticulating 
together. 

It was an accident. Someone had been hit 
by the van. He dashed downstairs, and out into the 
road without his coat. He saw Ivan Narofski amongst 
the crowd, and pulled him by the arm. 


O N his tenth birthday Raban Rubinoff had a sil- 


‘Who is it? Who is it?’ he exclaimed breathlessly. 

Ivan turned thick lips over his shoulders. 

‘It is the widow Karen’s child. It is dead.’ 

Ah . . . ah—he strained forward, and just 
succeeded in catching a glimpse of the little body, the 
waxen face with a little trickle of blood coming out of 
the mouth. Ah ah—the widow Karen’s child 
was dead. 

When he went upstairs to his room again the first 
thing which caught his eye, lying on the barren pack- 
ing-case which served as a dressing-table, was his 
watch. It had a loud tick, and for a moment he stared 
at it, listening. Tick-tok tick-tok . .  tick- 
tok . . one-two . . one-two . . one-two . . it 
never hurried. It was just like the beating of his 
heart. So steady, never varying. And if it stopped 
ticking you could take it to the watch-mender, and he 
would make it tick again. 

Suddenly Raban thought of the little girl 
the widow Karen’s child. Her little heart had stopped 
forever, and no watchmender could ever make it go 
again. It was a fearful thought. And it made him 
iook at his watch in a new light. Why, it was an evil 
thing. It kept on ticking like that always. It never 
stopped. It would tick when he was dead. 

He picked it up in his hand, and the cold silver 
sent shivers through his body. Tick-tok . . tick- 
tok . .  tick-tok, inscrutably, relentlessly it ticked. 

‘You'll last longer than I will, you little devil,’ he 
whispered to it, taking it up in his hand, ‘Long after 
I am dead and cold you will be ticking. And yet you 
were given life by a man. And a man can make your 
heart tick again. But no man can make my heart 
go once it has stopped.’ 

This was such a terrific thought that he stood, hold- 
ing the watch in his hands for some moments, lost in 
thought. Then he undressed and crawled between 
his thin blankets. During the night he woke up several 
times, and the first thing he heard always was the tick- 
ing of the watch. ; 

As he grew older the watch became a symbol of 
stability to Raban. When he was depressed, or things 
were going hard with him, he found solace in taking 
out his watch, in holding it to his ear, and in hearing 
the steady beating of its little heart. Never wearying, 
always faithful. He commenced to love his watch. 
The winding-up became the most sacred ritual of his 
day. He never forgot once, and the watch always 
kept good time. 

When he came of age Raban followed his father’s 
profession, and kept a delicatessen store. When he 
was twenty-five years old he married Anna Pomerantz, 
daughter of old Levi Pomerantz, the burlap merchant. 
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This, the most important event in his life so far, was 
celebrated with joyful enthusiasm. It is true that 
Raban spent his honeymoon working in the store, for 
business was hard to get in those days, but Anna kept 
on coming down from their room above to peep at him. 
He found himself buoyed up with a great happiness. 

But here his first difficulties began. Anna objected 
to the loud ticking of his watch in their room. She 
was accustomed to sleeping in perfect quiet, no doubt 
on beds of burlap. And the little life pulse of Raban’s 
watch disturbed her. But this was one thing he 
would not do—he would rather sleep without his wife 
than without his watch. And so, although Anna re- 
mained with him, they were estranged. 

A year after Raban married her, Anna had her first 
baby. It was an anxious time for Raban. He had 
actually not given much thought to the event until it 
was almost about to happen. Only then did he realize 
that Anna was about to give him a child—his child, 
his very own, flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood. 
And how he hoped that it would turn out to be a boy. 

Then he began to be anxious, and his anxiety 
was pitiable. 

Outside the room into which the old Jewish mid- 
wife had gone three hours ago, Raban paced backwards 
and forwards. Ten steps along the corridor one way, 
and ten steps back again. At the end of every two or 
three minutes of waiting, he took out his watch and 
gazed desperately at its inscrutable face, as if he ex- 
pected to find the solution to all his worries there. 
But the watch merely ticked on, and ticked for another 


sixty minutes before a loud wailing cry broke the silence 
of the house, and announced to Raban, and to the 
world at large, that another Rubinoff had emerged into 
the world. 

After that event the watch became even more sacred 
to Raban. Constantly, at all times, he made use of it. 
Just a glance at its sphinx-like dial, and he could recall 


any happening of importance in his life. He became 
reassured. So reliable, so steady always 
faithful. The watch became a symbol of life to Raban, 
of his own life. When he wanted to remember anything 
he had enjoyed particularly, any little incident in his 
unromantic existence which smacked of glamour, any 
little moment of beauty which men even as prosaic 
as Raban sometimes glean from the common round, 
then all he had to do was to take out his watch, and 
hold it to his ear so that he could hear the steady beat 
of its little heart. 

Ah ah—his dear little watch. So smooth, 
so round, so bright, for he had got into the habit of 
polishing it now, so that it shone like burnished 
platinum. — His little watch—why, it brought back 
memories of the first time he had met Anna, and of the 
unaccustomed glow of romance he had felt then. And 
of the birth of his first boy, Reuben, which had been 
one of the great moments of his life. 


As the years rolled by Anna bore him many more 
children. But after Reuben’s arrival there was no fur- 
ther excitement in the fact of their coming. And Anna 
grew sour and bad-tempered with the years. Alas, he 
loved his watch better than Anna now. 

Raban did not make a great success out of the store. 
When he was sixty he handed the active management 
of it over to Reuben. They were very poor and had to 
live sparsely, All his other children were grown up 
now. Some of them were married already. Anna was 
white-haired, but after the fashion of her race she 
wore a wig, which belied her wrinkled face and pinched 
nostrils. Raban wore a long beard now, and his eyes 
were a little dim. As he grew older he began to think 
a great deal of his watch, and the inscription on it. 
To whom should he give it when he died? It was so 
completely a part of him that he could not imagine it 
in anyone else’s hands. 

One day he was walking home from a visit to the 
store, when a terrible thing happened. Two men step- 
ped out from behind a fence and held him up. They 
both carried revolvers, and while one of them threat- 
ened Raban with his gun, the other commenced to rifle 
his pockets. 

Raban was not frightened. He recalled, as he con- 
cealed a smile of triumph, how he had emptied his 
pockets of the few dollars he possessed before leaving 
the store. He had left them there at Reuben’s request 
because they were short of small change in the shop. 
These thugs would get little of value from him. 

And then suddenly he remembered—his watch. 

‘Ah—no no,’ he cried, and made a sud- 
den grab at it as one of the thugs filched it neatly from 
his pocket. ‘Not that, gentlemen, anything but that, 
I will give you money—ten—twenty dollars—but give 
me back my watch.’ 

‘Keep quiet—damn you,’ snarled one of the men. 
‘Another word—and I’ll pump you full of lead.’ And 
as if to emphasize the force of his words he dug Raban 
brutally in the stomach with the butt of his gun. 

They left him stripped of everything he had except 
the ring on his finger, which somehow they had over- 
looked. Of value? Why, there had been nothing of 
value except his watch. And they had taken his watch. 

Slowly, dreadfully he began to realize what his 
watch had meant to him. When he reached the store, 
and dragged his weary old feet over the threshold, 
the familiar surroundings seemed to mock him. This 
was no home without his watch. Everything appeared 
out of perspective. Anna, Reuben, his children seemed 
strangers. He was lost, abandoned, a feeble old man 
with no further interest in life. A great desolation 
entered his soul. He ate nothing that night, nor did 
he sleep at all. In the middle of the night he started 
up in bed, listening for the ticking of his watch. But 
only silence hemmed him in—silence and the ‘heavy 
snoring of his wife by his side. 
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When he had first told Anna, she had telephoned 
straight away to the police station. They had laughed 
at her. What could they do? A stolen watch? And 
such hold-ups as she described were common in that 
quarter of the city. They could do nothing. 

A week went by, slow hours of agony for Raban. 
Anna began to be afraid for him. She could scarcely 
coax him to eat. His grief was pitiable. Occasionally, 
for a few minutes, he would forget. But then she 
would catch him making a little movement towards his 
waistcoat to look at his watch, as he used to do so 
many times a day. The slow realization of his loss 
was heartrending to see. 

Lying awake on his bed at night, Raban thought 

of the words on the inner cover of his watch. 
‘During thy lifetime I shall give thee faithful service.’ 
Well, he was alive, and the watch had failed him. 
Somehow into his distorted, wandering mind the 
thought persisted that the watch had failed him. It 
was not serving him now. It had betrayed him, and he 
was helpless without it. 

And then one day, one glorious day, he saw it again. 
It was in the window of a pawnbroker’s. There could 
be no mistaking it. The massive thickness, the fami- 
liar dial, the substantial chain with the key on the 
clip. It was his his watch. 

Scarcely able to control the trembling of his body 
he entered the dingy premises. A smell of old news- 
papers and mice assailed his nostrils. A shrivelled up 
old man with a hawk-like face peered at him from 
behind a gloomy counter. The dust of countless years 
draped everything. It seemed to have fallen on the 
old pawnbroker, covering his skin so that it shone, 
the color of old parchment. He wore an ancient skull- 
cap, and he rubbed his hands together as Raban ap- 
proached him. 

‘I want to buy that watch in the window,’ Raban 
said in Hebrew,~‘I will give you five dollars for it.’ 

Ah ah=~five dollars. That would keep 
Anna and himself for a week. But it could not be 
helped. He must have his watch. 

The pawnbroker continued to rub his hands to- 
gether, a thin, hissing sound proceeding from between 
his half-closed lips. 

‘The watch is worth ten dollars.’ 

‘All right I will give you ten dollars for it.’ 

With trembling fingers Raban reached for his wal- 
let. Slowly, painfully, begrudging every cent. he count- 
ed out ten one dollar bills. He had two dollars left in 
the wallet when he had paid the old pawnbroker. Anna 
and he would have to live on that that week. The bar- 
gain was completed. Still making that peculiar hissing 
sound with his lips, the pawnbroker reached for the 
watch in his window. He had a stick with a hook on 
it, and with this he hooked the watch, as if he was land- 
ing a fish, and placed it on the counter. Raban snatched 
at it. 


Ah ah—his watch. All his own again. 
The cool feeling of the silver; the familiar weight of it; 
the inscrutible look on it’s massive face. And it’s 
little beating heart. It’s heart? He held it to his ear, 
and listened in vain for the familiar ticking. No sound 
came. It was ticking no longer. It had stopped. It’s 
little heart was no longer beating. 

He carried it out of the pawnbroker’s shop, and 
walked feverishly along the street. Now and again 
he stopped, holding the watch to his ear, shaking his 
head. It had stopped. It would not tick. It had failed 
him after all. It was dead. Ah . . ah—it was 
dead. Dead like the widow Karen’s child had been so 
long ago. But no—this was different. A watchmender. 
After all a man could make it’s heart beat again. It 
was not dead. It was just asleep. 

And so muttering, mumbling, holding the watch 
and its dangling chain in his hand, he pushed his way 
through the thickening crowds on the street. He was 
getting into the shopping district. 

Blindly, with only one purpose in mind, he crossed 
the road. And just as he reached the other side some- 
one jogged his arm, and the watch and chain went fly- 
ing, like a streak of silver through the air, to fall with 
a tinkling sound on the hard stone. Ah ah— 
a thousand little pieces of machinery lay scattered over 
the sidewalk. All its little muscles, and arteries, and 
nerves, and its little heart—just a heap of twisted steel. 

Helpless, bewildered, struck dumb by the sudden- 
ness of the thing, the old man stood motionless by the 
side of the road. And then one piece of the machinery 
seemed to separate itself from the rest, and rolled 
jocularly into the centre of the street. It was the shin- 
ing inner cover with the inscription on it. He made a 
grab after it—to save it from the merciless wheels of 
the traffic. And even as his fingers closed on it 
there came a hoarse shout from behind 

* * ok x 

‘Who is it? Who is it?’ 

An errand-boy on the outskirts of the crowd pushed 
his way forward. But he was short, and the people 
about him were all craning their heads forward to see 
them lift the body into the police wagon. The crowd 
dispersed quickly. Only a couple of policemen re- 
mained, sprinkling the road with sawdust where the 
accident had occurred. 

Inside the wagon two men sat over the body. One 
of them had witnessed the accident. 

‘Damned old Jew,’ he said hoarsely, ‘Just shows 
what greed can bring you to.’ 

‘It’s gripped so hard in his fingers you can’t even 
loosen it now,’ said the other, and drew back the blanket 
so as to expose the tightly clenched hand of the old man. 

They both bent over to examine the inscription on 
the piece of silver. But as it was in Hebrew neither 
of them could read it, and they turned back the blanket 
again over the body in disgust. 
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LESLIE STEPHEN AND VIRGINIA WOOLF 


By S. E. VAUGHAN 


side, probably, Virginia Woolf’s growing fame 

owes little or nothing to the fact that she is the 
daughter of Leslie Stephen. She had gathered her 
audience and roused very considerable attention and 
discussion before the fact was generally known. Now 
that it is known, there is no alteration of view, but for 
some readers there is a certain enhancement of satis- 
faction. To find that the novelist and critic whom one 
was inclined to place at the top of the modern school 
is the daughter of the philosopher-critic who had kept a 
secure place in one’s regard for thirty years is matter 
for rejoicing. Such is the position of the present writer, 
and may justify perhaps a few reflections upon the 
writings of both father and daughter. 

Five years ago, Virginia Woolf’s novel Jacob’s 
Room gave a slight surprise even to those hardened 
novel readers who thought that they knew all about the 
tricks and manners of novelists. Here was something 
new. And, as is inevitable when something new ap- 
pears, it encountered much condemnation. Chief among 
the adverse criticisms of this baffling novel was the 
accusation that it was utterly incoherent. It defied all 
the laws of narrative. More sympathetic readers dis- 
cerned method in the seeming madness, a method which 
seemed to be best expressed by the figure that the 
novelist had gone about with a torch-light, illuminating 
a spot here and a spot there in the scene which she 
wished to convey to her readers, and that at the end 
of the book, bewildered as he may have been in the 
course of it, the reader had before him a complete 
picture, or at any rate one as complete as he had any 
right to expect. Within the next five years four other 
novels by Mrs. Woolf found their way through the 
great public of the English-speaking word. Some of 
these may have been written before Jacob’s Room, but 
the impression of the common reader is that they came 
later. All of these, but especially Mrs. Dalloway 
(1925), exhibit the efforts of a writer experimenting 
with new methods, not with any cheap desire for mere 
novelty, but because she has found the prevailing 
methods ineffectual to express all that she feels should 
be expressed by the artist, if that artist attempts to 
deal not with institutions or customs or the framework 
of society, but with life itself. 

This impression of Mrs. Woolf has been strongly 
confirmed by the critical essays which have been appear- 
ing in a series parallel with that of the novels, notably 
the ‘Hogarth Essay’ entitled Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown which, it appears, was first given as a lecture 
before the Heretics’ Society at Cambridge, in 1924; 
and the very important collection called The Common 
Reader, which appeared in 1925. It should perhaps 
be noted here that the style of the essays shows no 
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touch of eccentricity and is of a limpid clearness. 
The little booklet issued by the Hogarth Press 
is a most significant definition of Mrs. Woolf’s point 
ot view, a key which unlocks many aspects of her writ- 
ing. It is here that she expresses quite definitely her 
conviction that the Edwardian novelists have fallen 
short of the ideal of presenting character, and that the 
Georgians, whatever their faults, are entitled to our 
sympathy because they are trying, sometimes it is true 
by grotesque methods, to correct that fault. In the 
course of her argument, statements of a startling 
enough character waylay the reader from time to time, 
such as that ‘on or about December, 1910, human char- 
acter changed’. This arbitrary assertion is cleverly 
modified and justified in the following paragraph, and 
one recognizes that it is in the nature of a device to 
make her hearers and readers sit up and take notice :— 
I am not saying that one went out, as one might into a 
garden, and there saw that a rose had flowered or that 
a hen had laid an egg. The change was not sudden and 
definite like that. But a change there was nevertheless; 
and since one must be arbitrary, let us date it about the 
year 1910. The first signs of it are recorded in the books 
of Samuel Butler, in The Way of All Flesh in particular; 
the plays of Bernard Shaw continue to record it. F 
All human relations have shifted—those between masters 
and servants, husbands and wives, parents and children. 
And when human relations change there is at the same 
time a change in religion, conduct, politics and literature. 
Mrs. Woolf’s contention is that the Edwardian novel- 
ists, even such great masters of their craft as Wells, 
Bennett, and Galsworthy, while they have in a sense 
kept pace with the changes of the outward framework 
of life, have failed to give us the spark of life itself :— 
They have laid an enormous stress upon the fabric of 
things. They have given us a house in the hope that we 
may be able to deduce the human beings who live there. 
To give them their due, they have made that house much 
better worth living in. But if you hold that novels are in 
the first place about people, and only in the second place 
about the houses they live in, that is the wrong way to 
set about it. 
She holds that the young Georgians, ‘about the year 
1910’, such writers for instance as E. M. Forster and 
D. H. Lawrence, spoilt their early work because they 
tried to use the inadequate tools which their predeces- 
sors had handed them. Then followed revolt. ‘Thus it 
is that we hear all around us, in poems and novels and 
biographies, even in newspaper articles and essays, the 
scund of breaking and falling, crashing and destruc- 
tion’. With these iconoclastic rebels Mrs. Woolf is 
apparently profoundly sympathetic. ‘Their sincerity 
is desperate’, she says, ‘and their courage tremendous’. 
And her sympathetic insight supplies an explanation 
of much that has been enigmatic to the general 
reader :— 


If you read Mr. Joyce and Mr. Eliot, you will be struck 
by the indecency of the one and the obscurity of the 
other. Mr. Joyce’s indecency in Ulysses seems to me the 
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conscious and calculated indecency of a desperate man 
who feelg that in order to breathe he must break the win- 
dows. At moments, when the window is broken, he is 
magnificent. But what a waste of energy! And, after all, 
how dull indecency is when it is not the overflowing of 
a super-abundant energy or savagery but the determined 
and public-spirited act of a man who needs fresh air. 


So much for this extremely stimulating essay, Mr. 
Bennett and Mrs. Brown. Its thesis is used again, but 
given broader scope in two admirable articles on Poetry, 
Fiction and the Future which appeared in Books, the 
literary supplement of the New York Herald-Tribune 
in August, 1927. In the second of these, so delightful 
an essay that one hopes it may soon appear with others 
in permanent form, she says, speaking of the novel of 
the future :-— 

It will give, as poetry does, the outline rather than the 
detail. It will make little use of the marvellous fact-record- 
ing power, which is one of the attributes of fiction. 
It will resemble poetry in this that it will give not only or 
mainly people’s relations to each other, and their activities 
together, as the novel has hitherto done, but it will give the 
relation of the mind to general ideas and its soliloquy in 
solitude. We have come to forget that a large and 
important part of life consists in our emotions towards 
such things as roses and nightingales, the dawn, the sun- 
set, life, death and fate. We forget that we spend much 
time sleeping, dreaming, thinking, reading, alone: We are 


not entirely occupied in personal relations. All our ener- 
gies are not absorbed in making our livings. 


In these papers Mrs. Woolf ranges herself defin- 
itely with the moderns, but one must not allow that 
statement to cover any misconception. Mr. Birrell long 
ago, in his delightful essay on Hours in a Library, de- 
clared that Leslie Stephen was always ‘his own man’. 


With equal emphasis it may be said that Virginia Woolf 


is always her own woman. She is no slavish member 
of a group, nor does she flout tradition. Of the inde- 
cency noted above as one of the qualities of the young 
school, her writings show not a trace. Of obscurity it 
may be charged that her pages are not always wholly 
free. ‘At her most woolfish, Virginia Woolf is some- 
times too difficult for me’, declared a vivacious young 
critic lately. But if occasional passages occur which 
cause the reader to knit his brows, they are not, we may 
be sure, the expression of any affectation of strange- 
ness or newness, but rather the natural result of a 
refusal to evade difficulties, of an intense effort to con- 
vey something that eludes expression. In Mr. Bennett 
and Mrs. Brown Mrs. Woolf has stated the problem 
of the novelist. In each of her own novels she has made 
a fresh attempt to solve that problem. There is little 
doubt that had she so chosen she might instead have 
written a number of facile and readable tales. 

In a recent essay, a review of Mr. Nicholson’s Some 
People, she has stated the corresponding problem of the 
biographer. Taking as her text Sir Sidney Lee’s say- 
ing that ‘the aim of biography is the truthful transmis- 
sion of personality’, she proceeds :— 


And no single sentence could more neatly split up into two 
parts the whole problem of biography as it presents itself 
to us to-day. On the one hand there is truth, on the other 
there is personality. And if we think of truth as some- 


thing of granite-like solidity and of personality as some- 
thing of rainbow-like intangibility, and reflect that the 
aim of biography is to weld these two into one seamless 
whole, we shall admit that the problem is a stiff one and 
that we need not wonder if biographers have for the most 
part failed to solve it. . . . . For the truth, of which 
Sir Sidney speaks, the truth which biography demands is 
truth in its hardest, most obdurate form; it is truth as it 
is found in the British Museum; it is truth out of which 
all vapor of falsehood has been pressed by the weight of 
research. ; Truth being thus efficacious and su- 
preme, we can only explain the fact that Sir Sidney’s Life 
of Shakespeare is dull and his Life of Edward the Seventh 
is unreadable by supposing that though both are stuffed 
with truth, he failed to choose those truths which transmit 
personality. 


So far we have no example of Virginia Woolf’s 
work as a declared biographer, but the principle which 
she has stated in her theory of biography, that it should 
consist of a selection of those truths which transmit 
personalty is amply exemplified in the two books, the 
most important and characteristic which she has yet 
published, The Common Reader, a volume of criti- 
cal essays (1925), and To the Lighthouse, a novel 
(1927), and both, as sincere books must, reveal the 
mind and character of the writer. Any mistaken notion 
which may have crept into the reader’s mind that Vir- 
ginia Woolf was concerned only with the moderns must 
have been dispelled by the appearance of The Common 
Reader. A glance at the table of contents is sufficient. 
On Not Knowing Greek, The Pastons and Chaucer, 
Montaigne, Defoe, Addison, Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
these are some of the subjects. And if one desires a 
specific instance, glance at the essay on Jane Austen. 
Not Mr. Kipling himself is a more thorough-going 
Janeite. Mrs. Woolf would certainly endorse his de- 
lightful vision of— 


Henry and Tobias and Miguel of Spain 
And Shakespeare at the top to welcome Jane. 


‘The most perfect artist among women’, she calls her, 
‘the writer whose books are immortal’. And the treat- 
ment is in every case as reassuring as the subject. Here 
is a reader as omnivorous as Leslie Stephen himself 
and one as deeply concerned to set down the exact truth 
of the matter; a highly trained mind and sensitive per- 
ception, one that eschews both pedantry and frivolity, 
choosing fastidiously, arranging facts in a delicate 
pattern, so that the final effect is of something very 
brief indeed, but packed with significance. 

The reviews of To the Lighthouse are so recent 
(an excellent one appeared in THE CANADIAN ForuM 
for August, 1927), that little need be added here. 
One may say only that it is by far the best justification 
of her own theories that Mrs. Woolf has yet given 
us, an exceedingly original and beautiful book, and 
that both it and The Common Reader, for different rea- 
sons, send one straight back to a reconsideration of 
Leslie Stephen and his work. 

It may or may not be true that the exquisitely subtle 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in To the Light- 
house are drawn from life, and represent Sir Leslie 
Stephen and his wife. There would seem to be much 
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correspondence in the facts. If it is so it may be that 
Mrs. Woolf is deliberately making use of fiction as a 
means of conveying those truths which create the sense 
of personalityand which, too often, she has noted escape 
the biographer. Some critics may object that in her 
presentation of Mr. Ramsay she has lessened the heroic 
proportions. of her model by emphasis upon trivial 
qualities. It is merely to say that she has made her hero 
human. With profound understanding of what the 
term means, she has made a study of a great man, a 
man of letters, in his familiar, domestic setting. And 
she has made us see him, as we should see every char- 
acter, from many points of view; through the eyes of a 
child, of a casual guest, of an admiring disciple, as 
well as through the penetrating vision of the wife who 
adores him. He is a different person to each, and an- 
other to himself, and yet the portrait which emerges is 
perfectly consistent, and its weaknesses are not repul- 
sive, they are inevitable rather, and such that they make 
us reflect upon the pathos of all human life. Since we 
are so made that we long for perfection, why may we 
not attain to it? 

Certainly there are elements in this imaginary por- 
trait which recall the Leslie Stephen who roused our 
youthful admiration and has held it ever since. Ina 
passage full of astonishing psychological insight, one 
which suffers greatly from being dismembered, and 
removed from its context, Mrs. Ramsay, reflecting 
upon the qualities of her husband, is made to say to 
herself that ‘it was good for young men (though the 
atmosphere of lecture rooms was stuffy and depressing 
to her beyond endurance almost) simply to hear him, 
simply to look at him’. And again one hears of ‘tributes 
that reached him from Swansea, Exeter, Southampton, 
Kidderminster, Oxford, Cambridge’. Instantly one 
wishes to add ‘and why not from Montreal, Wisconsin, 
California’? For certainly his influence had reached 
so far. But in those distant parts his admirers had had 
no opportunity actually to hear him, to look at him. 
And one falls to wondering what the secret was of Les- 
lie Stephen’s appeal. What was it that even when 
divorced from the aids lent by a distinguished presence 
and personality made him an inspiration to students and 
teachers? He was not a picturesque moralist like Car- 
lyle. No legend surrounded him with adventitious in- 
terest. Nor does the list of his published works sug- 
gest a convincing answer. It begins with a collection 
of essays on Alpine Climbing, The Playground of 
Europe, proceeds to Essays on Free-Thinking and 
Plain-Speaking, the literary essays collected in the three 
volumes of Hours in a Library, the more formidable 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(2 volumes). The five volumes contributed to the 
English Men of Letters series, the longer biographies 
cf Henry Fawcett and of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
The Science of Ethics, the collection of essays under 
the title of An Agnostic’s Apology, the three volumes 


on The English Utilitarians, English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century. These and a few 
other titles make up the total of signed work. One must 
add to it the colossal task of the editorship of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography with his own contribu- 
tion of close upon four hundred articles. There is 
plenty of evidence here of a strenuous life, of unflag- 
ging industry employed upon things of the mind. One 
glimpses a thinker and worker whose very recreation 
was but another kind of effort, the scaling of mountain 
peaks. But it was a retired life. No time was filched 
from the daily task to welcome deputations of pilgrims 
and disciples. Nor is there any sensationalism of sub- 
ject, matter or style calculated to draw a crowd of 
readers. Stephen defined his position with regard to 
religion most clearly in An Agnostic’s Apology, and 
the little book was a boon to thousands of *-1:u.°rs be- 
wildered in theological mazes, but its writer was neither 
a propagandist nor a proselytizer, and it is probable 
that his writing on purely literary subjects has been 
more influential than that on free thought. 

One must admit here a sort of miracle, and one of 
the happiest kind. A superior mind, unfailingly true 
to its own standard, makes itself felt through any 
and every kind of channel. There is the stamp of 
excellence upon everything that it touches. Leslie 
Stephen was a philosopher who, by force of circum- 
stances, was obliged to put aside the dream of a Mag- 
num opus and set himself to humbler tasks. If he re- 
pined, there is no sign of it in his work. He raised 
the work to the level of his ability. Never again after 
he had edited the Dictionary could the reproach be 
made with the same force as before that the journey- 
man-work of literature was ill done in England. The 
volumes in the English Men of Letters Series offered a 
wider scope, and it is difficult to imagine anything in 
their kind better done than the brief critical biographies 
of Pope, Johnson and Swift. The History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century is still presented to 
students as a model in that department of research, and 
the best fund of information for that period. 

Of Hours in a Library it is very difficult for the 
Stephenite to speak briefly and moderately. He thinks 
of Mr. Birrell’s enthusiastic tribute paid toward the 
end of last century, and, thirty years after, he wishes 
to better that instruction. Turning over these pages 
devoted to the discussion of ‘mere literature’ on well 
worn subjects: Defoe, Macaulay, Wordsworth’s Ethics, 
Richardson's Heroines, to cull a title here and there 
at random, one finds them filled with erudition and 
gleaming with wit. The bracing quality of an inde- 
pendent, fearless, and finely-trained mind reveals itself 
in every essay and shapes its intelligent unornamented 
style. Here is no affectation of pedantry, no yielding 
to the temptation of snatching a grace. No foreign 
tag breaks the even flow of English prose, and very 
rarely a quotation. Yet Stephen was an accomplished 
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linguist and his memory was so filled with English 
poetry that it flowed from his lips when he walked in 
solitude or sat with his children by the fireside. 
Agnostic that he was, he had the habit of repeating to 
them Milton’s Nativity Ode every year as Christmas 
came around! 

Such an essay as that on Richardson’s Novels with 
its discussion of the limitations of the novelist’s art 
brings us back very naturally to Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown, in spite of the frank modernity of the latter. 
It is in fact a most interesting exercise to read side by 
side the essays of father and daughter, especially when 
they happen to treat of the same subjects. The older 
papers are much the longer. All draperies were cut 
more voluminously in those days. They are on the 
whole very different in style, they emphasize different 
phases of the subject. All this is as it should be. Were 
this daughter in any sense a copyist one would be 
obliged to say, the less daughter she. What unites 
the two is their oneness of excellence, and I hope that 
I have already made clear in what qualities that excel- 
lence consists. We look for much more work from 
Virginia Woolf. Probably she has not yet written her 
masterpiece, but in the meantime, as Dryden said of 
Chaucer, ‘Here is God’s plenty’. And I for one feel 
like giving humble and hearty thanks that out of the 
many dissatisfactions of an ill-organized world emerges 
this blessing that within the span of one not yet over- 


long life one has been able to read, in their freshness, 
the works of a father and a daughter, works finely 
carved, with utter sincerity, out of that eternally inter- 
esting material Life and Letters. 








YOUNG RUSSIA 


StorminG Heaven, by Ralph Fox (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 311; $2.00). 

Tue Diary oF A CoMMUNIST SCHOOLBoy, by N. 
Ognyov (Payson Clarke—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 288; 
$2.50). 

F, as Karl Marx once said, the Communists are en- 

gaged in storming heaven, the shock troops for the 
assault are being recruited from the ranks of the youth 
of modern Russia. In the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics there are not more than a million and a quar- 
ter adult members of the Communist Party; but over 
four millions of youngsters have been enrolled in the 
Communist youth organizations. Whether or not the 
new earth that is being constructed by the Soviets will 
bear any resemblance to heaven is largely a matter 
of definition. What may appear in the eyes of the 


Communist as an approximation to an ideal state might 
look like hell to a capitalist, and even the comfortable 
middle-class intellectual might fail to recognize para- 
dise in a Marxian Utopia—which, by the way, is ab- 
surd, as the Marxians do not believe in Utopias. 

Both Storming Heaven and The Diary of a Com- 
munist Schoolboy, are narratives of insurgent youth in 
revolutionary Russia, where, with all the checks and 
balances of an ordered, comparatively static system 
swept away, life is surging this way and that, creating 
new social forms, new codes of behaviour, and a new 
relation between man and man—and man and woman. 
What harvest will come of this sowing it is fruitless to 
conjecture, the husk of the seed is hardly broken in 
Russia to-day ; but the Slav peoples have been stirred to 
the depths, and an optimistic faith in themselves and 
in the future is replacing the apathy and fatalism which 
characterized the average Russian of yesterday. Some- 
thing of the surge of this new energizing force is de- 
scribed by Yasha, the young Communist, in Storming 
Heaven :— 


To make things go. To waken the world. There’s 
these deserts to reclaim, all Russia to be covered with rail 
and air routes, factories to build, new things to be dis- 
covered to make men freer. Oh yes, I like to make things 
go, to turn a wheel and make something move " To 
plan the production of a new commodity; all that’s a 
thousand times better than the love of any woman. That’s 
life for you. Bread, transport, the first necessities of life, 
those are what have been in our minds these last five years. 
Now we can begin to think of something more than that, 
and every year we shall go on thinking of something more. 
This is a country where everything is possible, where every- 
thing can be tried. And, in fact, we are going to try 
everything. 

This may be only the unsophisticated enthusiasm 
of youth, but, if the vision holds long enough, great 
things may be achieved in this spirit. But Storming 
Heaven is not a Communist tract. The propaganda— 
if this is propaganda—is incidental, it is only the red 
frame of a picture that is glowing with barbaric colour, 
and unconventional design. It is the story of a boy, 
John Johnson, son of an English sailor and a Pacific 
Island woman, who was brought up in a seaman’s 
orphan home somewhere on the Pacific coast of the 
United States (the exact location remains a little 
vague) until he was adopted by Shurin, a Russian 
anarchist, and his wife Marusia, a theosophist. Shurin 
decided to return to Russia in the early years of the 
revolution, and John went with him, where he became 
Ivan or Vanya or Vanka. Vanya is the son of his par- 
ents, restless, impatient, a natural gypsy, and it is not 
long before he breaks with Shurin, and sets off with a 
light heart, and two hundred and fifty American dol- 
lars in his belt, to see life; ‘life as it was not under- 
stood by parsons, school-masters, shopkeepers, writers 
of novels, and anarchists in the United States of 
America’. 

There is a quaint mixture of realism and romance 
in the story of the wanderings of this youthful vaga- 
bond through Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and the black 
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soil region to Moscow. Life is a series of rich and 
colourful adventures; travelling with Cossacks in a 
camel caravan, a guest at a Kirghiz wedding, listening 
to wild tales around camp-fires in Central Asia, and 
learning something of the restless freedom of the 
children of the steppes. It is a book that will be en- 
joyed by anyone who likes a good stirring story of 
adventure. 

Since 1917 there have been published numbers of 
economic works on Russia, scores of ‘impressions’ by 
travellers, and whole libraries of books denouncing or 
defending the Soviet system, but there have been very 
few books which give a clear picture of the every-day 
life of the Russian people. The Diary of a Communist 
Schoolboy does this and much more. It lights up not 
only the present but the future, and gives more than 
a hint of the quality of a new race of people, who in the 
course of another generation or two will have been 
made over by the most ambitious experiment in educa- 
tion that has ever been attempted. A large part of 
the story concerns the earnest attempts of teachers and 
pupils to adjust themselves to a system of student self- 
government, under a modified form of the Dalton plan 
—‘Its a system under which the skworkers (teachers) 
do nothing and the pupils have to find out everything 
‘for themselves’—and there are delightful accounts of 
councils, student meetings and sudden strikes. It is 
a remarkable study of an adolescent boy, curious, im- 
pertinent and self-willed, romantic at times, with occa- 
sional flashes of a quite adult perception. The flavour 
of the diary can only be given by quotation :— 

I want to change- my name to Vladlen (Vladimir 
Lenin). Far too many people are called Constantine. Be- 
sides there was a Turkish king called Constantine, who 
conquered Constantinople, and, as Serezhka Blinov would 


say, I could spit down on this king from the sixteenth 
| 

After that . Nikpetozh, the leader of our group, 
made us assemble in the lecture-room, and we had a 
talk about nicknames. He wanted to know what nick- 
names were used. Some of the girls have several nick- 
names; the boys have fewer. There’s one girl with four 
names: Dog, Gut, Veteran, Cabbage. We had a long dis- 
cussion, and finally decided to stop using any nicknames 
if its owner objected to it. The girls immediately kicked 
up a row, and, one after another demanded that their nick- 
names should be suppressed. It was all taken down in 
writing. Now, I think this is all intellectualism. They 
call me Goat, but I don’t care in the least. 


All in all it gives an account of school life in Russia 
that is irreverent, racy, and entirely convincing. 


J. F. Wuire. 


A PEELITE IMPERIALIST 


Tue Eicutn Ear or Etcin, by J. L. Morison 
(Musson Book Co., pp. 318; $5.00). 

ORD ELGIN has been so enthusiastically and un- 

animously praised by historians that one picks up 
a new book on him very much in the spirit of that ever- 
memorable Athenian who voted to ostracize Aristides 
because he was tired of hearing him called the Just. 





This book is full of praise too. It is bound to increase 
the suspicions of some people that the Canadian His- 
tory Society which was founded with such a blare of 
trumpets a few years ago in England, was really a 
society for the encouragement of ancestor worship. 
But Lord Elgin himself is so persuasive when he talks 
to you in his letters, and Professor Morison is so shrewd 
a commentator on events, that only a very determined 
critic can withstand the two of them together. - 

The book does not aim to be a personal biography 
so much as a study in the problems of Imperial admin- 
istration as Lord Elgin met them in Jamaica, Canada, 
China, and India. Mr. Morison’s main point is that 
Elgin was a Peelite and applied in the outer Empire 
the same conceptions of enlightened non-partisan pub- 
lic service which formed the chief contribution of the 
Peelites to internal British politics in the nineteenth 
century. The thread which runs through his career and 
gives unity to the years spent in such widely separated 
parts of the Empire is his steady refusal to enact the 
role of the ‘strong man’ so dear to both the sentimental 
and the commercial schools of imperialism. Perhaps 
our generation, in spite of our scorn of things mid- 
Victorian, is more fitted to appreciate this type of im- 
perialism than the Disraeli-Froude-Chamberlain type 
which followed it. Certainly this book is to be com- 
mended for the attractive and convincing manner in 
which the author presents his case. 

The section on Canada inevitably has very little 
new to say about Elgin. It is refreshing for the small 
space it devotes to the technical constitutional question 
of Responsible Government. The success of Elgin was 
not due to the metaphysical skill with which he refined 
upon the problem of imperial control and colonial 
autonomy but to the practical good sense with which 
he established human relationships; and this is the side 
of his career which Mr. Morrison emphasizes. But 
there is one doubt about Elgin’s governorship which 
is hardly removed by this latest biography. All the 
historians seem content to quote Elgin’s own letters 
as testimony to his remarkable success in teaching the 
true principles of government to the Canadians. One 
would like a little more evidence as to what the Cana- 
dian public men of the time thought in private on this 
matter. Certainly both political parties, long after Elgin 
had left, continued as before to use the Imperial connec- 
tion for their own party purposes with complete and 
unscrupulous irresponsibility. Nor is there any sign 
in the politics of the 1850’s and 1860’s that the influence 
of any English governor had been effectual to ‘free 
the country from its old factiousness and unite all 
sound men in carrying on a moderate administration.’ 
There was nothing of the Peelite in Francis Hincks 
or John A Macdonald, and the ‘moderate’ government 
which Mr. Morison claims te discern under their leader- 
ship was simply a government dependent upon the two 
most powerful political forces of the time—the Grand 
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The Fall of the Publishers 


Do not be deceived by this heading. 
Newspapers must have headlines, even if 
they are published in the Canadian Forum. 
All publishers have Fall Lists, and the 
Fall of the Publishers is just one new 
pook after another. Diverse and colourful 
are these books as the Autumn leaves: 
gather a store of them for warmth and 
comfort through the winter. 


Heart-warming, indeed, is the merry 
verse of J. LeGay Brereton, well-named. 
His new volume, Swags Up, at $1.C0, sings 
through some eighty pages of bold buc- 
caneers, fauns, eager lovers and rebel 
hearts, with occasional] more sober notes of 
wonder and longing ecstasy and futility. 
“Happy, incoherent hymns” are these, of 
youth and joy, all pervaded by a delicate 
artistry that is utterly captivating. 


Or are you in search of a stark reality 
that is compact of wonder, horror and 
romance? In Australian Short Stories are 
collected thirty brief but poignant tales 
bearing titles such as these: Fourteen 
Fathoms by Quetta Rock, The Half-Caste, 
A Golden Shanty, The Parson’s Blackboy, 
The Treasure-Hole, Quarantine, The Jour- 
ney of a Joeadjan, The Lobster and the 
Lioness, The Cooboo, and A Stripe for 
Trooper Casey; giving us a glimpse into a 
world where our blood-brothers live a life 


News of the Noted 


Christine Chisholm, already known to 
the readers of Dent books as the creator 
of the fascinating illustrations in Rovers 
of the Valley $1.75, has also done the 
quaint drawings for Mrs. O’Brian’s forth- 
coming volume of children’s verse, At 
the Top of the Hill ($2.00), and the fan- 
tastic illustrations in colours and black 
and white for a strange new fairy tale, 
Sent to Coventry, soon to be published 
under the Dent imprint. Miss Chisholm 
is a young Canadian girl, formerly a resi- 
dent of Toronto, now on the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Livesay, known to a wide circle of 
readers of Savour of Salt ($2.00) and 
Songs of Ukrainia ($1.50) is very keen 
on folklore, as her work on Irish and 
Ukrainian legends indicates. This autumn 
she is engaged in a lecture tour under the 
auspices of the Women’s Canadian Clubs, 
which should result in a popularization of 
these folk traditions. 








30 different from ours. As is perhaps in- 
evitable in a young, struggling country, 
there is more tragedy than humour; but 
there are lighter moments, and the whole 
is lit with the splendour of the stars that 
are not our stars. This book is $2.00. 

Those who prefer essays to fiction and 
poetry will turn to the appealing freshness 
of Katherine Chorley’s Hille and High- 
ways, a treasure with wood-engraved 
frontispiece and decorations at $1.75. Her 
holidays she spends off the beaten track, 
and her home is in the high hills. The 
wanderer returning to the city for the win- 
ter will like to reminisce with such a de- 
lightful companion. 


The Harvest and 
the Miners 


Worse and worse! This headline is 
stolen from last month’s Canadian Forum 
itself. Reading the article in question 
we could not help thinking how much the 
solution of our labour problems depends 
on the intelligent and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the great mass of workers. 
The development of the ideal state, where 
work is a joy and where each man ex- 
presses himself to the fullest and in the 
form of most service to the community, is 
only possible through the proper training 
of our children. 

The Canadian Industrial Reader ($1.25) 
with its gay orange and black covers and 
its profuse illustrations is an attractive 
book to lure a youngster to eager contem- 
plation of the tremendous possibilities in 
the industries of our country, showing 
how the rewards are always to the worker, 
the greatest reward being the work itself. 








224 Bloor St. W., Toronto 





Prudery vs. Poetry 


Delightful indeed, says A.H.B. in his 
introduction to the magnificent new edition 
of Peter Wilkins, with 19 drawings in 
colour by Edward Bawden, including 4 
double pages, and 24 drawings in black 
and white, at $6.25—delightful indeed is 
this quaint and lovely fancy of the un- 
known London barrister of the eighteenth 
century. “Prudish people may be scandal- 
ized,” says he, “at the unreserved frank- 
ness in the account of the consummation 
of Wilkins’ marriage with this fair 
creature (Youwarkee, the winged woman), 
but the editor was unwilling to mutilate 
the book in the interest of such refined 
readers. A man or woman who can find 
anything to shock his or her feelings in 
the description of Youwarkee’s bridal night 
deserves the commiseration of sensible 
people. Very charming is the picture of 
the children sitting round the fire on the 
long winter evenings listening wide-eyed 
to the ever-fresh story of their father’s 


~marvellous adventures.” 


And for your own winter reading, now 
that the chill, gray days of Autumn put 
us in mind of the coal fire on the cosy 
hearth, the editor suggests the gaiety of 
Prior or the’ gravity of Crabbe, the 
honied voices of Lamb and Hunt, and 
the books they loved to praise—Fielding’s 
pages pulsing with full-blooded, bracing 
life, the riotous mirth of Smollett, Defoe’s 
tales of adventure, and the silvery delicacy 
of Paltock’s exquisite romance. 


Hot from the Pees 


Animals in Black and White. 
lish. 

Simple informative accounts of animals, 
illustrated with careful but artistic wood- 
cuts showing shape, markings, etc. Each 
75e. 

Now availiable in this series— 

Larger Beasts 
Smaller Beasts 


The Vision of God; Nicholas of Cusa, tr. 
E. G. Salter. $1.50. 


Patty Who Believed in Fairies: Dearmer 
MacCormac. $1.65 


Pied Piper of Hamelin: With 8 coloured 
illustrations and line decorations by 
Margaret W. Tarrant. $1.00. 


Builders and Pioneers of Australia: 
Arthur Jose. $2.00. . 





E. F. Dag- 
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Trunk Railway and the French Canadian hierarchy. 
The art of politics as practised in Canada was -based 
upon Canadian conditions and Canadian experience. 
Those pedagogic Englishmen who occupied the post 
of Governor during the 1840’s and 1850’s have enjoyed 
too much of the spotlight in our histories because they 
were such charming and such prolific letter-writers. 
It is time for a history which will put them back into 
the place of relative unimportance which pedagogues 


always occupy in real life. 
Frank H. UNDERHILL. 


CIVIC COMPARISONS 


THe Mopern DEVELOPMENT OF CITY GOVERNMENT 
in the United Kingdom and the United States, by Er- 
nest S. Griffith (Oxford University Press. Two vol- 
umes; pp. xix, vii, and 745; $12.50). 

HE romance of cities,—not of their buildings, but 

of the people living in them; of their organization, 
and the part that government has played in their de- 
velopment—or better still—of how peoples, each in 
their own way, have hammered out their own type of 
civic government. Perhaps no feature of domestic 
concern has been so important in Great Britain and 
the United States as the tremendous increase in urban 
population, with all its accompanying problems, and 
its influence on national and individual character and 
welfare. London and New York, Chicago and Glas- 
gow—their very names suggest romance and boredom 
—untold opportunity and squalor, Dick Whittington 
and Tammany Hall, Big Bill Thompson and the Lord 
Mayor’s show. ‘To the casual observer they would 
seem to have been nursed on the same traditions, and 
to have developed along similar Anglo-Saxon lines, but 
this is not the case. Starting with a joint heritage and 
a common legal basis, each nation has developed a sys- 
tem which in most of its essentials is entirely different 
from the other. 

Mr. Griffith, the warden of the university settlement 
in Liverpool, who has had the opportunity of living 
and studying extensively in both the United States and 
the United Kingdom, has produced, as the result of 
eight years’ research work, a thoroughly good treatise 
on city government in those countries, based on a com- 
parative analysis of organizations and government in 
their cities. As he is chiefly interested in the modern 
phases of that development he confines his attention 
almost exclusively to the period from 1870 on, giving 
only the briefest outline of the earlier periods, because 
‘prior to 1870 local government as a science scarcely 
existed.’ 

To this end he considers the evolution of cities, 
with emphasis upon the unfolding of problems com- 
mon to both countries, and concentrates his atteition 
upon a few of the major ones inherent in city govern- 
ment, which has or should have as its function the 


adjustment of personal interests to the common good, 
conservation of health, arrangements for leisure, the 
education of the future citizen, the care of those de- 
pendent, and the provision of public services. 

The three chief factors in city government are the 
framework of that government, its finances, and its 
relations with the central authorities (state and national 
legislatures). In his comparison of the two countries 
Mr. Griffith shows how the United States cities have 
struggled against a framework, based on a defective 
political theory, ‘the separation of powers,’ whereas the 
United Kingdom has had the advantage of a frame- 
work based on ‘the common sense solution’ (a com- 
promise of the possible and practicable with theory). 
On the other hand the extreme decentralization in the 
United States is contrasted with parliamentary control 
in Britain to the advantage of the former. The econo- 
mic foundations of the American cities seem to be on 
much sounder lines than the British, for they are based 
on a land tax that has brought ample revenues, whereas 
the British cities have protected the landed interests 
and have concerned themselves with ‘grants in aid’ 
from Parliament. But it is in the realm of administra- 
tion that the real strength and weakness of the two 
systems is best observed. The strength of Britain lies 
in the dignity of public offices and the respect accorded 
those who hold them, while Americans rather scorn 
those who administer their government, and the cor- 
ruption, seemingly inseparable from the spoils system, 
has been notorious. 

But in spite of all that can be said of the cities in 

the United States, Mr. Griffith inclines to the view that 
because they are more democratic and on a better fin- 
ancial basis, they are, on the whole, building on sounder 
and more desirable lines than those in Britain, although 
the evils of the British system are probably less diffi- 
cult to eradicate. The cause of these evils (British) 
he blames on privilege, 
Privilege that has preserved a hereditary House of Lords, 
and for a long time maintained the country gentleman in 
complete control of county government; that has tended 
to keep the public schools the special preserve of ‘gentle- 
men’s sons’, that has made the caste system rigid and 
has discouraged the hope of advance, that considers any 
move that might result in the loss of any of its attributes 
(even though such loss might be for the general good) as 
confiscation, and that has substituted for surrender, pater- 
nalism, in which the emphasis is on government “for the 
people” not “of the people.” 

Be that as it may, the value of the book to readers 
everywhere, lies in the fact that it does point out the 
strength and weakness of both systems, and recom- 
mends methods that out of the experience of some 
sixty years might prove beneficial to all concerned. 
As the author says in conclusion: 

The aim is to develop each city into an intelligent, self- 
reliant, self-governing community; that will voluntarily 
seek through the medium of an honest and efficient local 
government not only to perform the ordinary science of a 


communal life, but also to approximate equality of oppor- 
tunity for its citizens and to guide the political, social, 
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Important New Books 


We have much pleasure in announcing 


THE CANADIAN CITIZENS’ LIBRARY 


General Editor, Professor R. M. Maclver 


A series especially designed to meet the needs of the growing body of Canadians who are demanding authoritative in- 
formation concerning their country. The first volume, now ready, is 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 
By E. S. Moore, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Moore is the Professor of Economic Geography in the University of Toronto, and in this volume has made an exhaus- 
tive study of our minerals, from tale to gold, from mica to iron, which should prove of great value to anyone who, from 
any point of view, is interested in those great resources which are just beginning to be developed. 


$4.00 


We shall also publish during October a new edition of 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 
By Sir Joseph Pope 
This work, the most authoritative biography of “the Father of Confederation,” has been out of print for a number of years, 


and sets have commanded high prices whenever they appeared on the market. 


The author, who was “John A.’s” confi- 


dential secretary, was aware of the necessity of a new edition, and before his death undertook a careful revision. His in- 
timate knowledge of the men and events of those formative years make it a work which no one interested in Canadian 


Two Volumes, Boxed, $7.50 


History can afford to be without. 





EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN 
By Compton Mackenzie. $2.50 


A stimulating and amusing tale of four devotees to Sappho. 
In Mr. Mackenzie’s best style, it will rank with “Sinister 
Street” and “Sylvia Scarlett.” 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER 
By Captain Theodore Canot. $4.00 


The authentic narrative of one of the last of the slavers as 
related to Branz Mayer in 1854 and now edited by Malcolm 
Cowley. Illustrated. 


BAMBI 
By Felix Salten. $2.50 


For all those who love animals, this fascinating story of a 
deer, introduced by John Galsworthy, is heartily recom- 
mended. 





A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS 
By Ford Madox Ford. $2.50 


Mr. Ford here uses his extraordinary insight into human 
nature to make the heroes of the Napoleonic era living 
men and women. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 
By Alfred Adler. $3.50 


The author of “Understanding Human Nature” now out- 
lines how the principles there enunciated may conduce to 
a happier life. 


THE CARDINAL’S MISTRESS 
By Benito Mussolini. $2.00 


A novel of the fervid passion of a young Italian of the 
Renaissance written by the Italian Dictator at the age of 
twenty-six. 








=~ IRWIN & GORDON Limited 


66 Temperance St. . 


Toronto 2 
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economic and intellectual development of these citizens in 
the manner best suited to strengthen the nation. 
The book is well written, and has an excellent 


bibliography, and index—but the author is inclined to 
adjust the balance of good and evil too meticulously and 
has sacrificed interest and continuity in order to bring 
out the characteristics of each system in greater relief, 
a method that has its merits from the point of view of 
analysis and comparison, but which is decidedly annoy- 
ing to the reader. 
N. A. MACKENZIE. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE PRosPERITY OF AUSTRALIA: AN EcoNoMIc 
AnaLysis, by Frederic C. Benham (P. S. King-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. x, 276; 12/6). 

An AusTRALIAN Looks aT AMERICA. ARE 
Waces REALLY HicHER? by Hugh Grant Adam (AI- 
len and Unwin; pp. 118; 2/ 6). 

HE peculiar outlook of Australia in contrast to 

that of other countries has long been the subject 
of general comment. These two volumes are direct 
results of this outlook and serve as clear illustrations 
of the contrast to Canada and the United States. The 
general content of the volumes is not significant but 
the attitude of both authors toward the subjects dis- 
cussed is of especial importance. 

Mr. Benham’s book was written in part as an 
answer to complaints of the Tariff Board of Australia 
and others, that his objections to their recommenda- 
tions as an individual ‘paid by the University’ were 
not ‘justifiable’. The answer consists in an extended 
argument carefully supported by statistics in favour 
of a gradual reduction in the tariff and against a rigid 
application of wage regulations. It is ably presented 
but has little of vital consequence. The significance 
of the work is shown in the courage of the author and 
in the unique possession by Australia of academic 
freedom. 

Mr. Adam’s work contains much that is not gen- 
erally known, and the average reader will find an 
extremely valuable and readable discussion available in 
a short and low-priced book. The main interest, how- 
ever, is again in the attitude of the author. He is 
impressed by the large scale standardization of machine 
industry in America, its breaking down of skilled 
occupations, the weakness of trade unions, lack of 
co-operation and the helplessness of the American 
workingman in the face of the strategic position of the 
American manager and the relentlessness of the in- 
stallment system. The rights of the individual working 
man which have been guaranteed in Australia by 
strong labour organizations have disappeared in 
America before mass production. 

These authors strengthen the impression that Aus- 
tralia is a young country in the fortunate and unique 


position of being able to follow in the footsteps of 
England in its refusal to be conquered by industrial- 
ism. In other young countries the individual has been 
sacrificed to the demands of industrialism and academic 
freedom is much less conspicuous. 

Harovp A. INNIs. 


A LIBERAL ECONOMIST 


WiLL1AM HusKISSON AND LIBERAL REFORM, An 
Essay on the Changes in Economic Policy in the Twen- 
ties of the Nineteeth Century, by William Brady (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 177; $3.75). 

ROFESSOR BRADY in his short life of D’Arcy 

McGee showed great promise as a writer and a 
historian. In it there was evidence of the possibility 
of the arrival of a new Canadian scholar, provided that 
the tendencies to a too colourful and rhetorical style 
were removed and that youthful critical zeal matured. 
In his new book, Mr. Brady has made distinct advances, 
and it is not too much to say that his monograph is a 
careful, judicial and eminently balanced contribution 
to a complicated and neglected field in economic his- 
tory—and yet one of magnificent sowing which ripened 
into the harvest of England’s, and indeed of the Em- 
pire’s progress. 

In crisp and practical form Mr. Brady traces the 
economic and social problems which faced the Mother 


Country specially, and the Empire generally, after the 
long Napoleonic wars, emphasized by the Industrial 
Revolution, by all the changes and chances in systems 
which had served their day, and by the uncertainties 
of the future—what to avoid, what to cultivate, which 


road to neglect, which to travel. In meeting these 
questions, in suggesting solutions, William Huskisson 
stands out in prominence, and it is singular that to 
many students, even professional economists, to say 
nothing of citizens of the Empire, the minute details 
of his career as a statesman are little understood, are 
perhaps only vaguely known. Yet Huskisson, in a 
very real sense, was the man who made the first 
serious and successful attempts to reform the worn- 
out practices of mercantilism, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, of colonial policy, which, as every school boy 
knows, was fundamentally economic and not political in 
the issues which it raised. We use the word ‘reform’ 
with deliberation, for as Mr. Brady admirably em- 
phasizes, Huskisson was a realist in an age when econo- 
mic theory filled the air. Indeed his outstanding suc- 
cess in relation to the currency, the Corn Laws, the 
old commercial system, and to colonial policy, lay in 
the fact that his natural instincts, reinforced by early 
experiences in France, made him suspicious of doc- 
trinaire methods, and taught him the wisdom of reform 
rather than revolution, of gradual reconstruction rather 
than problematical clearing the decks. No one can read 
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Mr. Brady’s careful and balanced pages without see- 
ing in Huskisson the man who in truth laid founda- 
tons on which Peel, Durham, Earl Grey, and Gladstone 
built; and assuredly no one can understand those crea- 
tive years from 1837 te 1849 unless he has learned 
to appreciate the fact that they were made possible 
by the work done in the ‘twenties’ under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of the practical-minded, unromantic, 
almost pedestrian Huskisson. 

Most interesting for Canadian readers is Mr. 
Brady’s admirable review of Huskisson’s colonial pol- 
icy. It is true that it is incomplete, as political party 
complications and death robbed the Empire of a great 
colonial statesman. Yet it is extraordinarily significant 
that the man who had done Herculean work as finan- 
cial and commercial reformer should have refused the 
crown of his political career—the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer—and should have deliberately chosen 
the despised office of Colonial Secretary. When we re- 
call the history of British North America from 1818 
t. 1830, with its early stirrings in political agitation, 
with Baldwin and the other reformers already on the 
horizon, with Assemblies and Governors already in full 
and deliberate opposition, cursed by theory, stagnated 
by obscurantism, it is not unimportant to remember 
that already Huskisson was a good way up the Pisgah 
of colonial promise, and that the mountain of vision 
was almost half scaled when Durham and the Colonial 
Reformers peered for its summit in the mists of despair 
and of imperial gloom. 

It will be evident then, that Mr. Brady’s book is 
one of importance and value. It is based on sound 
scholarship and excellent research, and possesses a fine 
broad foundation of learning. Mr. Brady has now 
assumed a distinct place, and we shall look forward 
to other books from his pen. He writes well, has a 
good sense of values, and an instinct for bringing into 
relief cause and effect. The first chapter is however 
too compressed. As Mr. Brady has undoubted ability 
in ‘essay’ writing, we would like to suggest that in his 
introductions he should not handicap his work as he 
has done in this chapter. An essay in economic history 
doubtless had a background; but it is always well to 
make it sufficiently broad and to avoid crowded detail. 
Finally there are here and there little. weaknesses in 
style, in the repeated use of ‘favourite’ words, and in 
the balancing of sentences which need attention. Time 
will rectify and experience teach. We can only, in 
conclusion, welcome a book which is fully worthy of 
great traditions in English economic history, and of 
the University and country where Mr. Brady has been 
educated. The format of the book is all that we are 
accustomed to expect from the Oxford University 
Press. We should, however, like to add that it is of re- 
markable interest to watch the steadily growing list of 
Canadian authors which the Press is adding to its 
writers, 


Another 
Great Biography 


FRANCOIS 
VILLON 


By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 





Hilaire Belloc says: 


“I am putting these few words introductory 
to a work of great scholarship and research 
wherein the author has discovered all that 
Villon was, within and without. . . . Villon 
has increased in the scale of European letters, 
stands higher now even than he did in the 
height of the Romantic movement, and will in 
the future appear as one of the very few un- 
questioned permanent summits in Western 


letters... . 

“Now apart from all this, Villon is also the 

ending of the Middle Ages. The verse is the 
living voice of a man speaking right out of 
fifteenth-century Paris, as though you heard 
the fascination of the historical, of the picture 
from the past... .” 
Mr. Lewis is a correspondent of the 
LONDON DAILY MAIL. He lives outside Paris 
and for the past few years has been working 
on his life of Villon. To an exceptional 
scholarship he adds a virility and imagination 
which is often too lacking in men of his 
learning. 


Preface by Hilaire Belloc. Frontispiece map 
of Paris, 1530. 


Bibliography of source material and a selec- 
tion of English renderings of Villon from 
the hands of Rossetti, Swinburne, Henley, 
and J. M. Synge. 


400 pages, 8vo., $5.00 


McClelland & Stewart 


215-219 Victoria Street, 
Toronto, Canada 
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“THRILLERS” 


ASHENDEN, OR THE BritisH AGENT, by W. Some:- 
set Maugham; THe BettamMy TRIAL, by Frances 
Noyes Hart; THe Cuancinc Roap, by Harold Mac- 
Grath; THE TriaL oF Mary Ducan, by W. A. Wolff. 
All published by Doubleday, Doran, & Gundy at $2.00. 

HIS is a mediocre collection of which 
T The Bellamy Trial is far the _ best, 

though its place is not higher than the 
middle of the second class. The whole book 
is a report of a criminal trial, too long, but excellently 
written, relief being supplied by the conversation of 
two newspaper reporters who contrive to fall in love 
with one another, despite the plain warning supplied 
by the case unfolded before their eyes. The psychology 
of all the people concerned directly in the murder is 
much better done than usual. But the sudden intrusion 
of two new witnesses just before the judge’s charge 
is a wretched anticlimax, for they provide nothing new 
so far as the reader is concerned, however important 
they would be in a real law-court. Mr. MacGrath pro- 
vides the usual trade article about refugee Russian 
nobles and servants of dog-like devotion; it is emer- 
alds this time. Ashenden is an unsatisfactory cross be- 
tween a genuine report and a fictitious shocker. Its 
only value lies in bringing home to one the detestable 
things which a secret agent could not avoid doing in 
the Great War. Mr. Maugham here, as often, shows 


himself (like Mr. Belloc) one of those able but irritat- 
ing writers who constantly give the impression that 
something catastrophically comic or terrible is coming 


on the next page. It hardly ever comes. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan is a curio. It is written 
round Mr. Bayard Veiller’s play, now enjoying marked 
success in New York and London. The part describ- 
ing the actual trial is fairly well done. But the rest! 
Often, when attempting (always in vain) to finish a 
leader in the London Times, I have imagined a sar- 
donic printer inserting a dreadful sentence in the last 
ten lines, secure in the knowledge that no human eye 
would ever read it: ‘international crooks’ might use 
that place for exchanging instructions with complete 
impunity. Something similar appears to have hap- 
pened in The Trial of Mary Dugan. Those concerned 
must have assumed that no one would look at the first 
half, which is the worst stuff I have ever seen within 
covers. I do not mean that it is cheap, or silly: I 
mean that it is beyond words grotesque. Let us say 
nothing about style or the fact that three times the 
author insists on French and commits blunders which 
would cause a boy of sixteen to raise his eyebrows. 
Let me give a few extracts unparalleled even in detec- 
tive fiction. On pp. 108 and 109 the writer philoso- 
vhizes about jazz-music: he begins by calling it ‘utterly 
unreal’; just opposite he ends by calling it ‘utterly 
real’. Now read this from p. 129 (my italics) :— 


The amazing thing was the ridiculous ease with which 
once I got the first clew, I slipped behind the veil that hid 
Mary Dugan’s past. It took three days and more liquor 
than I could make you believe a man could drink. to make 
the first step. 


Even that is eclipsed on p. 134:— 


She had actually, in the real, true sense of the phrase, 
kept a secret. How many people have you known who 
kept it so that no one knows 


the truth?’ 
If they did, how could you know they did? But the 
brightest jewel blazes on p. 161 :— 


For years there was a real feeling in New York against 
the electrocution of any woman. And it got back by 
something that any psychologist will tell you is, if any- 
thing, even more certain in its results than a strong moral 
conviction—that is, the certainty in people’s minds that a 
thing can’t happen. It was the certainty people had that 
prohibition would never really happen that enabled the 
drys to put it over; it’s the certainty that a constitutional 
amendment, once enacted, can’t be repealed that’s their 
biggest asset to-day in their fight to keep it. 

‘Pooh!’ you say. ‘Why bother to pillory such stuff? 
It’s only a shocker; it doesn’t matter’. It matters a 
great deal. Nothing has done more to assist the degra- 
dation of manners, language, literature and the stage 
than the indifference of intelligent and sensitive people 
to what they supposed too stupid to influence anyone. 
GILBERT Norwoop. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


ApHRA BERN, by V. Sackville-West (Viking-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 177; $2.00). 

ANNIE Besant, by Geoffrey West (Viking-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 174; $2.00). 

HESE are the first two volumes of a new bio- 

graphical series by a group of English writers 
under the General Editorship of Francis Birrell. The 
description of some of the characters in the list as 
‘representative’ strikes one as rather odd, but the choice 
is an interesting one, and people who like the newer 
biography will certainly get a good deal of enjoyment 
cut of this series. 

Any biographer of Aphra Behn is faced with a 
pretty problem. She was the first woman writer in 
England to earn her living by her pen. But that seems 
to be almost the only undisputed fact known about 
her—that, and her burial (mirabile dictu!) in West- 
minster Abbey. Her maiden name was Annis; or 
was it Johnson? She lived in Surinam; or did she? 


_ But there is Oroonoko; yes, but—! And the Court of 


Charles II; and her many lovers, and so forth and so 
forth? Miss Sackville-West has made her way through 
it amazingly well, and drawn an admirable picture of 
‘The Incomparable Astrea’. Here she is: ‘Gay, tragic, 
generous, smutty, rich of nature and big of heart, prop- 
ping her elbows on the tavern table, cracking her jokes, 
penning those midnight letters to her sad lover by the 
light of a tallow dip,—this is the Aphra of whom one 
cannot take leave without respect.’ 
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The Adelphi 
Library 


“I recommend very heart- 
ily to every one a series of 
peeee ee ‘The my 
Adelp. rary.’ 
book that is neatly * pound 
and beautiful to look at, 
that is printed on 
paper and in choice type, 
that is small eno _ to put 


library shelf and that is, in 
all ways, a most desirable 
volume to possess.”—Daily 

Express. 

A selection of “Adelphi 
Library” books:— 

Fountains in the Sand, by 
Norman Douglas. 

The Captain's Doll, by D. 
H ce. 


The Three Impostors, by 
achen. 


Little Novels of Sicily, by 
Giovanni Verga. 
In Accordance’ with the 
Evidence, by Oliver Onions. 
The Third Window, by Anne 
Douglas Sed; ick, 
Magic, by G. Chesterton. 
M Head! My Head! by 
bert Graves. 
Carnival, by Compton Mac- 
knezie. 
In the Cage, by Henry 
8. 


The “an Opera, by 
John 


Each vain wees e $1.00 





The Shadow 
Guy Denver 


By Stephen McKenna 


Guy Denver is the absent 
husband, a strenous Colo- 
nial Governor, whose shadow 
fell across the guilty pas- 
sion of his wife Cressida 
and Clifford Otley. The 
Foner ef but vacillating 

Cressida keeps the reader 
as well as her devoted lover 
on tenterhooks of expecta- 
tion. Will she take the 
plunge or be overwhelmed 

shadow? Very vital 
character drawing. $2.00 






Stern walls crumble before the freedom of open country; the 
glow of the hearth can become the beacon light 
of a great adventure ; a chair can become a . 
chariot—and all this through 


the pages of a good book. 




































Travellers’ 
Library 


In their selection of lit- 
erary material the publish- 
ers have considered well the 
needs of the reader. The 
consideration of the travel- 
ler’s requirements is equally 
as commendable—the books 
are bound in a strong flex- 
ible cloth bmg are, of a neat 
size, 45” by 6 
A complete i of the books 
included in this popular 
library may be _ procured 
from your bookseller. 
Linsey": titles in ‘Travellers’ 

Ri Renalesonee (1839- 
ar y e 894), by Walter Pater. 
The Grub Street Nights a 
tertainments, by J. 
Four years ago Mary Webb was unknown; to-day little parties Squire. 
of eager admirers journey into Shropshire to see the home where Men, Books and Birds—Let- 
she lived. Her name is spoken gently and with awe. Three English ters to a Friend, by W. 
authors have paid her gallant tribute—Robert Lynd, Sir James H. Hudson. 
Barrie and John Buchan, and an English prime minister, Stanley The intimate Journals of 









































































Baldwin, has said in a_public address that “I have found her one Paul Gaughin, translated 
of Sy h age- writers in England.”’ . by Van Wyck Brooks. 
with great pride that a uniform edition of eee Webb’s Rare ae and Paine- 
heidi is announced for publication this autumn. The titles are:— ful rinations (1681) 
Gone to Earth: a novel. With an Introduction by John Buchan. 1o45). by Willian Lithgow: 
Seven for a Secret: a novel. With an Introduction by Robert Lynd. pjays, Acting and Music, 
Precious Bane: a novel. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. by Arthur Symons. 
Stanley Baldwin. Cyrano de Bergerac, by 






The Golden Arrow: a novel. With an Introduction by G. K. Chester- Edmond Rostand. 


ton 
The Spring of Joy: Poems and Nature Studies. With an Introduc- 1 oe oe pone: OP 









ion by Walter de la Mare. 
The_House In Dormer Forest: a novel. With an Introduction by the igor oe pee sal 
Rev. H. L, Sheppard. Oriental Encounters, by 






anueer Wherein He Trusted: an unfinished novel, together with Col- 
lected Short Stories. With an introduction by Martin Armstrong. PR gg vam tag ome by 
Each book ..............esee0s eee ey a $1.50 Wealie Pasaen. 


Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle Each book ......... $1.00 


By Elizabeth Drew. 

A grim, disappointed woman who suffered frequently from head- 
aches and who, when she was not making bitter remarks, was writ- 
ing biting letters to her friends—so Jane Carlyle has been considered 
for many years. But Miss Drew has painted out the old picture 
entirely; she introduces us to a young girl who is clever, probably 
over-confident, and eager to venture beyond the narrowness of her 
life. We meet her as a fascinating hostess at No. 5 Cheyne Row; 
We understand why she has become embittered and how she uses 
her sharp tongue as her one weapon of defence. Above all, we 
know her as the wife of a brilliant, flattered man, and Miss Drew’s 
candour throws new light on the various theories concerning their 


relationship. : 3 $2.50 Pp oliticians 
The Russian Revolution and the War 


By Professor James Mavor. 





















The late Professor Mavor was almost unique in his ':znowledge of By Lord Beaverbrook 
Russia: he travelled extensively there, some of his visits being semi- 
political missions of the most delicate character. The book is an The war was fought in 






expert analysis of the elements of strength and weakness in the France, Gallipoli . = 

Bolshevist position as these bear on the future of the Soviet Nerth and 

QTE o latrn thn: (udkTecush Ree Ues ve vcddec neubeed GekEdeens Papert $6.00 fought, too, in the. ‘british 
House’ of Parliament. Just 
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In the chapter on her works (if she really wrote 
them) this is the Aphra that is revealed. 

Mr. West’s task was rendered more difficult by 
virtue of the fact that his subject is still alive. Never- 
theless, he manages remarkably well to tell the fascin- 
ating story of Annie Besant’s life with sufficient appre- 
ciation to make the reader feel that he is getting a 
reliable drawing, while at the same time remaining 
critical enough to assure you that he is seeing her 
steadily and seeing her whole. 

Mrs. Besant is here presented as pioneer, as spirit- 
ual pilgrim, and as personality, and few characters in 
modern times (at any rate amongst women) provide, 
under these aspects, such rich material for a biographer 
or such an interesting study for the reader as she does. 

Mrs. Besant’s spiritual pilgrimage, the author 
thinks, ‘has by her own highest ideals ended in spiritual 
failure.’ As a personality, she ‘probably has more 
in common with, say, Henry Ford than with such teach 
ers as Buddha and Jesus.’ As a pioneer, she has 
achieved something that ‘certainly will stand; it has 
already become part of history.’ 

With these estimates, probably most students of 
Mrs. Besant would in the main agree. But they would 
also agree that for all her failings she is worthy of a 
certain admiration, and deserves the gratitude we owe 


to all pioneers of freedom. 
F. J. Moore. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A History or MONTREAL: 1640-1672. Translated from 
the French of Dollier de Casson and edited with a life of 
the author by Ralph Flenley (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xi, 
384; $7.50). 

Dollier de Casson was an officer in the Army of Tur- 
enne, who became so infected with the religious revival of 
the seventeenth century in France that in 1657 he entered 
the seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, thereby joining the 
little group of missionaries who had assumed the adven- 
turous task of serving the newly founded colony of Mon- 
treal and of driving the spear-head of the Gospel in among 
the Indians north of Lake Ontario. He arrived in New 
France in 1666, and just before he gave up his service 
as missionary, explorer, and military chaplain to become 
Superior of the seminary at Montreal, he had the happy 
idea of recording the heroic early history of the island 
and its missions. 

It is for this that Canadians may be grateful to him, 
for although his history is neither comprehensive nor par- 
ticularly critical, yet his acquaintance with the survivors 
of the exciting days he described enabled him to convey 
quite graphically the atmosphere of the times of Dollard 
of the Long Saut, and of the unremitting Iroquois attacks. 
Even more vividly the whole chronicle portrays the unique 
religious spirit of the times, that mixture of enthusiasm, 
ingenuous faith, and rock-ribbed conviction which brought 
to the terrible rigours of Canadian life such saintly women 
as Madame de la Peltrie, Sister Marie de l’Incarnation and 
Mademoiselle Mance, and which flowered in the many 
priestly martyrdoms. Here and there Dollier’s soldier 


humour finds vent in the recounting of incidents which 


will win the reader’s chuckles just as surely as his sym- 
pathy will be won by the harrowing description of the 
author’s winter at the frontier Fort Ste. Anne (on Lake 
Champlain). 

Professor Flenley’s translation has been made from the 
new and corrected copy of the manuscript secured recently 
by the Dominion Archives. The original is of varying 
literary quality, but the translation accomplishes a con- 
sistent and sedate tone which carries the narrative over its 
unevennesses. The interested can compare original and 
translation in the same volume, thanks to their being 
printed on opposite pages. The introduction consists chiefly 
of a highly compact life of Dollier de Casson, which is 
a great tribute to the translator’s scholarship and evidence 
of a happy co-operation with the learned M. Aegidius 


Fauteux. 
J.B.B. 


DisRkaELI—A picture of the Victorian Age, by André 
Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles (Louis Carrier and 
Company; pp. 378; $3.00). 

It was to be expected that M. André Maurois should 
continue his explorations into English life and character. 
From his war stories he went on to depict the romantic 
poet; now he has gone a step, or several steps, further, and 
has written an avowed biography, and that of a statesman 
whose life covered most of the nineteenth century. A 
romantic statesman, be it said, in whom M. Maurois sees 
the influence of Byron (‘Byron, whom Dizzy had not known 
but who nevertheless formed Dizzy’) perhaps a little too 
strongly. Not that he is blind to other influences—race, 
early education, Venice, ambition—all these are given their 
place. But his subtitle might well be ‘The Romantic 
Statesman’, and Dizzy had perhaps more realpolitik in him 
than M. Maurois concedes—or at any rate conveys to his 
readers. 

That may be a matter of opinion however. And cer- 
tainly M. Maurois has written a most fascinating biography, 
well informed, accurate and as complete as his space al- 
lowed. It is a biography and not a history—‘we are not 
writing histories but lives’ as Plutarch once reminded 
us, and so it is hardly fair to demand fuller treatment 
of subjects like Dizzy’s views on Imperial relations, or 
the condition of Ireland—or England for that matter. 
Nor is it easy for a biographer of Disraeli to be quite fair 
to Peel, or even Gladstone. At best they are too apt to 
fall into the position of being foils for their more skilful 
antagonist. M. Maurois, possessed like Disraeli of a light 
and deft touch, deals with them in the same sort of way. 
They are of the Victorian middle class, with its foibles 
and limitations, from which Disraeli, whatever other weak- 
nesses he possessed, was triumphantly free. Yet this 
sympathy of the author for his subject is no blind admir- 
ation. The faults of the alien patriot are exposed, un- 
erringly if lightly, and we put the book down full of 
admiration for the happy mixture of sympathy and insight 
M. Maurois displays from beginning to end. 

R.F. 


THE PrERsoNAL History oF WALMER CASTLE AND Its 
Lorps WARDEN, by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
K.G. (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 289; $8.50). 

This is a posthumous work of the late Lord Curzon 
‘based on much research and on private correspondence, 
which has never seen the light, as well as on official plans 
and records procured from the War Office.’ It is decidedly 
a book to be read, not only by the meticulous searcher in 


the by-paths of English History, but also by. all such... 
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as have an interest in the more intimate details of the 
biography of the great. To some it may appear highly 
regrettable that the late Marquess was not spared to 
complete the work of his own hand. It perhaps would 
seem that the concluding portion of-the book fails to pre- 
sent quite the detail and polish of the earlier parts. Yet 
the editor has used such material as Lord Curzon left 
him to excellent advantage, and, after all, it is not in such 
Lords Warden as Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Dufferin 
that our interests centre, for in their day the Cinque 
Ports lived but as memorials to a glory that was past. 
Most readers, undoubtedly will find their reward in the 
accounts of the Wardenships of North, Pitt, Liverpool 
and Wellington. In the records quoted of each of these 
there appears at least something new and illuminating— 
some deft touch of personal character; some novel inter- 
pretation of a political issue, or a suggestion of a possible 
reaction of domestic circumstance upon public policy such 
as might never be suspected from a perusal of a more 
general history. 

The style of the work is what might be expected from 
its noble author: smooth and classic. It is well docu- 
mented and aisplays a positively phenomenal interest and 
devotion to arduous research on the part of one who occu- 
pied the office of Lord Warden only for the brief space 
of four months, and who subsequently was continuously 
busy in the affairs of the State until his death. But Lord 
Curzon’s application to the needs of the historical scholar 
has not destroyed the interest of his book for the general 
reader, for the smell of the lamp can hardly be detected in 
its pages. There are no less than forty-three illustrations, 
every one of them in some way duly appropriate and of 
interest. A.S.W. 


CHINESE GHOULS AND GosBLins, by G. Willoughby Meade 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 432; $7.25). 

The author of this volume expressly disclaims any 
purpose of scientific treatment in his book, and it is just 
as well that he does, for the whole is a quaint mixture of 
scmewhat loosely related summaries, attached to more 
or Jess sketchy introductions to various aspects of popular 
Chinese belief, and coupled with numerous little personal 
comments which at times indicate with unnecessary 
definiteness the popular character of the work. 

Nevertheless, although the book is not scientific, it 
must prove of great interest and value to students of com- 
parative folk-lore, for within the material itself, not in 
any explanatory comment, there is an amazing wealth of 
folk-lore data. As the title indicates, the greater part of 
the space is devoted to tales of ghosts and goblins, to the 
spirits of the dead, to the vagaries of those dangerous 
creatures, the lower souls of the still-living, or to the 
activities of animistic nature spirits. 

A very interesting section is devoted specifically to 
beliefs and customs connected with ancestor worship, and 
allusions to this occur on almost every page, but the most 
engrossing parts are those which relate to stories con- 
cerning vampires and the malevolence of the lower souls, 
those mysterious essences by the postulation of which the 
Chinese sometimes explains the apparent conflict within 
him. The chapter on Magic and Divination is 
of peculiar interest for the parallels found in 
it for some of the best-known of the European folk- 
tales. The story of the Circe who is herself turned into 
an ass by an intended victim is a case in point. The use 
of effigies to injure or enslave others has perhaps never 
been more tellingly illustrated than in a gruesome little 
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summary (p. 196) of the enslavement by this means of a 
living girl. The most striking parallel which I have noted, 
however, is not with distinctively European folk-lore, 
though these abound, but in the stories told of the enslave- 
ment of the victim’s ghost by the tiger which has devoured 
it. The same idea concerning the tiger is found in India, 
but that is not so startling. Readers, however, who are 
familiar with the superstitions of the lower Mississippi, 
or who have read Mary Alicia Owen’s Voodoo Tales, will 
recall that a similar belief has been found there among 
the negroes and half-breeds concerning the panther. 

For the student interested in problems of dispersion, 
for the lover of ghost and other horror stories pure and 
simple, this collection can be recommended. It should be 
remarked that few of the stories are of recent oral origin. 
Almost all are taken from Chinese collections of various 
dates, running back to the fourth or fifth centuries of the 
Christian era. There are good illustrations, taken from 
Chinese works; there is an index, and the preface con- 


tains a bibliography which looks useful. 
J.D.R. 


GLADSTONE AND BriTAIN’s IMPERIAL Po.icy, by Paul 
Knaplund (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 256; $4.50). 

Every student of English history, and particularly 
every student of British Colonial policy will welcome Dr. 
Knaplund’s volume. It makes a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the way the old British Empire has developed 
into the present British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
follows in detail the development of Mr. Gladstone’s opin- 
ions from his early days in parliament, ‘the hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories’ down to the time when, as 
Prime Minister of the country, he was the great protagon- 
ist of Victorian liberalism. 

Although accused in his lifetime of being a little 
Englander and lacking in understanding and sympathy 
with the greater Britain beyond the seas, Dr. Knaplund 
shows that it was Gladstone who read aright the signs 
of the times and understood the lines on which the British 
Empire must develop if it were to endure. The only hope 
was in a policy of ‘freedom and voluntaryism’. Gladstone 
thus anticipated the principles accepted by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. 

If such a policy were followed he did not fear for the 
future. ‘It is hard to say when the day will come when 
they will wish to separate from the great name of England’. 
The colonies will continue:— 
not only to be the subjects of the crown—not only to render 
it allegiance, but to render it that allegiance which is the 
most precious of all—the allegiance which proceeds from 
the depths of the heart of man. 

Dr. Knaplund makes his study the more useful by 


including some eighty-three pages of original documents. 
There is also an excellent bibliography and index. 
G.E.W. 


AMERICAN INQUISITORS, by Walter Lippmann (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 120; $1.50). 

Dayton and Chicago have been the laughing stocks of 
the thinking world. But Mr. Lippmann is of the opinion 
that there is more in those outbursts of religious and poli- 
tical fundamentalism than meets the eye; ‘they are sym- 
bols and portents’, and actually mark ‘a new phase in the 
ancient conflict between freedom and authority’. 

What Mr. Lippmann discusses in this book is the pro- 
blem that has to be faced by a modern-minded teacher 
under a- politically-controlled educational system during 
the conflict over religious fundamentalism and patriotic 


tradition. The scene is laid, of course, in the United States, 
but the situation is not vitally different in Canada; and the 
discussion has point for teachers here as well as there. 

It was a happy inspiration of the author’s to take, now 
and then, to the Socratic Dialogue, and it is handied with 
great skill; particularly the dialogue between Socrates, 
Jefferson and Bryan. And the discovery of the fundamental 
agreement in principle between Jefferson’s Bill for Estab- 
lishing Freedom and the Tennessee Act Prohibiting the 
Teaching of the Evolution Theory is masterly—and im. 
mensely illuminating. We thank Mr. Lippmann, also, for 
a new word, a new classification of the human species—the 


‘Booboisie’. 
F.J.M. 


ALoysius Horn: Vou. II., HAROLD THE WEBBED, edited 
by Ethelreda Lewis, with an introduction by William 
McFee (Cape—Nelson; pp. 256; $2.50). 

All who read the first volume of The Life and Works of 
Aloysius Horn will welcome the second, and they will find 
in it the same genial mixture of philosophy, facts, and 
‘novelties’ that refreshed them in the first. But there is 
a difference. In ‘The Ivory Coast in the Earlies’ the old 
trader recaptured the golden days of his youth, and his 
story was so much a fragment of glamoured autobiography 
that it blent with his conversation into a natural whole 
as complete and rounded as a product of the most finished 
art. In ‘Harold the Webbed’ the pupil of George Bussey 
has been seized with a laudable ambition to embark on 
pure fiction, so that his philosophic reminiscences are now 
interspersed with the chapters of a pre-Arthurian romance, 
in which sea-rovers, Fingall, Julius Caesar, and woaded 
Britons are handled with a fine defiance of Dryasdust’s 
restrictions. And yet in a way the book is all of a piece, 
for it is the same natural impulse that makes its author. 
cast back in conversation to his ‘earlies’ that has inspired 
this romance on the early days of his race. To him, 
‘Julius Seasar’ is a bright protagonist of adventure in a 
young and careless world, as much a boy as young Harold 
himself. The ingenuous tale springs from the same source 
as the old man’s distrust of the inventions of a new, too- 
clever generation. ‘The man that utilizes Nature’ll always 
be top dog’; but the man who pursues science to the point 
of dropping bombs from aeroplanes has gone too far. ‘No 
Gentleman!’ settles him. 

In the conversations we never know what quaint bit of 
history or folk-lore we will be given next, but the Lanca- 
shire stamp is on most. Queen Victoria crying with vexa- 
tion because she could never be Queen of Lancashire; only 
Duchess, and Dizzy making her Empress of India as an 
off-set. Jack Dallas conquering Texas with three hundred 
stiffs out of Liverpool. Yorkshire beating Richard because 
George Stanley refused to fight: ‘“Where’s George Stan- 
ley?” King Richard said. Dick the Devil. All humpbacks 
have a devil hidden somewhere. Compensation o’ Nature, 
that’ll devise a means of defense for the weakest. So 
she makes the humpbacks strong. Look at the buffalo, 
Nature’s humpback. A morose feller’ll attack you for 
pleasure.’ And as for folk-lore, who could resist accepting 
the ‘water-lout’ as a fact when he is presented like this? 
—A water-lout? Excuse me, Ma’am, I’m forgetting your 
knowledge of old English is meagre. ’Tis a little animal 
comes out o’ the sea, runs along on legs and has a good look 
at you and goes off back into the surf without a word. Con- 
sidered not to be too lucky to see one.’ It cannot be said 
that conversation is a lost art so long as this old visitor 
is among us. : 


R. pe B. 
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Wuite Fire, by John Ravenor Bullen (Recluse Press; 
pp. 86; $2.00). 

Tue Lyric Fiure, by Reuben Butchart (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 78; $1.50). 
"Of these two books there is little to be said. They 
are not books of poetry. One feels after reading the turgid 


‘metaphors and swollen phrases with which they are filled 


that neither of these writers has the faintest conception of 
what poetry really is. One feels too that this is a pity, 
because they both strive so hard to be ‘poetic’. White Fire 
is the more ‘poetic’ of these two books. Its author uses 
exclamation marks and apostrophes more often than does 
the author of The Lyric Flute. He uses deem, forsooth, 
alas! more often. He isn’t afraid of the most awkward 
inversion for the sake of a rhyme. He is a good deal more 
‘poetic’. But that doesn’t mean that Mr. Butchart isn’t 
‘poetic’ too: he is. Yet he never rises to the heights upon 
which Mr. Bullen loves to disport. Matthew Arnold held 
that the worth of great poetry could be gauged by test 
lines of unimpeachable excellence; perhaps the converse 
is even more true. Two lines from White Fire will give the 
intelligent reader a pretty good idea of the worth of the 
book. ‘Ah! lassie that I loved—alas, in vain . is one. 
‘Inimitable where illimitable realms unfold’ is the other. 
In the same poem occurs the clause ‘As Sol slow sinks’. 
There is a long preface by a friend of the bard who tells 
us with polysyllabic verbosity that Mr. Bullen has avoided 
such pitfalls as Mr. Eliot has fallen into and has kept 
‘closely within the main line of the great English tradition’. 
Perhaps, after all, the book—its publication, if not its writ- 
ing—must be blamed upon the misguided zeal of relatives 
and executors. 

The Lyric Flute is uninspired, pious, and often banal 
verse, though it contains one or two poems which must 


be ‘excepted from this condemnation. It is no worse than 
a good many books of verse published in Canada, but that 
such stuff continues to be turned out by our best publish- 
ing houses is an indication of our aesthetic immaturity.” 
A.J.M.S. 


THE LAND OF THE CHILDREN, by S. G. Orenburgsky 
(Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 421; $2.50). 

The revolution which has been going on in Russia 
for the last eleven years is a series of such complicated 
phenomena and technically so difficult to understand that 
most of us can be grateful to a novelist for dramatizing 
it even moderately successfully. In the instance of the 
book here reviewed, for instance, it cannot be said either 
that a clear-cut picture of the revolution emerges, or a 
first-class novel, yet any reader, even a first-hand observer 
of Russia, is bound to enlarge from it his understanding 
of the Russians, of their state, and of the processes of the 
period of War Communism (1917-1921). In a literary 
sense the book is cumbrous, containing as it does a some- 
what laboured allegory of Russia as a second Job being 
handed over for testing to the Prince of Darkness. At 
the same time, in an effort to display all the facets of the 
early revolution, unity and probability are cheerfully 
sacrificed. The long arm of coincidence is unusually elas- 
tic. Tolstoi-like, the author introduces an army of char- 
acters and even then makes them do double or treble 
human service by shifting them here and there over the 
Russian scene in a fashion convenient to him, but discon- 
certing to one who realizes how negligibly conspicuous a 
single individual or a single village is in the vastness of 
Russia. In brief, this novel cannot be held up as a dis- 


tinguished example of the art. 
Yet it is eminently worth reading for qualities which 
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it would be unfair to call journalistic, although they almost 
deserve that description. It is crammed with vivid pic- 
tures of events which we know only from summary his- 
tories. For instance, it unfolds in a convincing and under- 
standing way the contradictions and confusions which grew 
as the early optimism of the revolution in Leningrad and 
Moscow changed to chaos, and culminated in the violent 
coup d’etat of the Bolshevists. Its characters behave with 
convincing uncertainty, and as our literary acquaintance 
with Russians would have them behave. The greatest 
tragedy of modern Russia, the division between young 
and old, is a central theme of the book. Above all, one 
catches continually the very impression which dogs the 
visitor to Russia to-day—the sense that for the vast major- 
ity of Russians, and even their leaders, things are happen- 
ing to them rather than that they themselves are active 
agents in the processes going on. Perhaps the chief ser- 
vice of the book is its discussion of the opposing Caesarisms 
and their supporters—Tsardom and the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. M. Orenburgsky does not give his readers 
a great novel, but he does provide excellent tableaux, an 
interesting symbolism, and an allegory that can be taken 


or left alone. 
J.B.B. 


THE House or Sun-Gores-Down, by Bernard de Voto 
(MacMillans, in Canada; pp. 408; $2.50). 

The growth of a city, and the lives of two strange, 
strong men, father and son, go into the making of what 
might have been a more interesting story had the author 
succeeded in conveying to me what he seems to have 
shared so understandingly with John Gale, historian. 

After the defeat of the South in the American Civil 
War, James Abbey seeks the freedom of the frontier West. 
There commences his life-long struggle with the desert, 
a struggle which ends in failure made more bitter by the 
rebellion of his son. Pemberton Abbey’s life consists of 
‘doing what he sets out to do, taking what he wants’. 
His career in the mines commences at the age of seventeen. 
A few years later an astonishing piece of piracy brings 
him to supremacy over great copper areas, and his life 
from that period is a succession of triumphs. Yet in the 
end the son, like the father, fails to achieve his purpose. 

Bernard de Voto, unquestionably, knows the people 
and the West he writes about—a West unlike, but no doubt 
more real, than that we have seen through the medium of 
the cowboy thriller. I do not consider the book one which 
will interest the average reader, nor will it rouse his cur- 
iosity to read The Crooked Mile and The Chariot of Fire, 
by the same author. Yet it has an appeal of its own. 

C.L.M. 


PEAKS AND FrReEscoes, A Study of the Dolomites, by 
Arthur McDowall, with Lino-cuts by Mary McDowall (Ox- 
ford Press; pp. 123; $5.00). 

An English friend invites you in to tea. He has been 
travelling in that fascinating land of romance, part of old 
Austria and now of new Italy, the Dolomite region of 
the Tyrol. He is full of sheer joy in the trip, and his 
wife has made some very charming sketches. You sit 
back in the mellow comfort of an autumn afternoon and 
listen and look; listen to a delightful stream of descrip- 
tion and anecdote, and look at some sketch which he brings 
out to illustrate a point he just made. Such is the impres- 
sion left on the reader’s mind by this volume. To complete 
the picture in the same manner, one needs to add that 
one’s host is assuming that the guest may well be visiting 


the Dolomites himself some day, and has the same sort of 
cultivated interest in all aspects of the country, but espec- 
ially the artistic, that he himself possesses. 

It is not necessary, however, that he be a past or 
even a prospective visitor to the Dolomites, in order that 
the reader may enjoy Mr. McDowall’s book. The subject 
matter is itself interesting, the style has the fine mingling 
of meticulousness and ease that is the despair of most 
people who admire it, the tone is intimate and quietly 
humorous, the illustrations are sufficiently explicit and 
the description sufficiently specific to give one an adequate 
picture of the whole. 

The most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly 
that generous portion of it which deals with the architec- 
ture and with the wood-carving and fresco painting of the 
region which the author is describing. But there are won- 
derfully lyric passages of description of mountains and 
valleys, some stimulating and whimsical] observations on 
tourists of different nations, and a few rather guarded 
remarks on the political situation in this part of the Tyrol. 

I am not sure that the reader who could judge of such 
matters might not find the illustrations even more inter- 
esting than the text. They are mostly sketches of churches, 
inns, houses, and paintings, or sculptures. Some are really 
quite exciting in their designs or their interpretations; 
they have the added value of mirroring the semi-primitive 
art of a people among whom the tradition of craftmanship 
still survives. Even the lewd man, who knows not art, 
may be pardoned for drawing attention, as diffidently as 
may be, to the illustrations opposite pages 58 and 62, to 
select two. 

J.D.R. 


AN ARTIST IN THE Famity, by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 208; $2.00). 

Mrs. Millin’s artistic integrity is a delight, and her 
literary ability provides a fine medium for it. Her latest 
novel exactly lives up to its title and almost might have 
as a subtitle one taken already by Mr. Gerhardi—‘Futility’. 
With an honesty that does not fear to be painful the author 
probes below the surface of a situation whose more super- 
ficial elements would be quite sufficient for a more ordinary 
novel and she introduces many stimulating and produc- 
tive themes without yielding to the temptation to elabor- 
ate on them beyond the minimum requirements of giving 
sinews to her story. 

An unimaginative, back-veldt farmer and his kindly, 
wise wife (who had moments of a vague questioning of 
the world beyond the concrete and material) sent to Cam- 
bridge to become a barrister, a son, who believed he was 
an artist. He spent two years and £1,200 in trying to 
learn to paint, and returned suddenly with an empty- 
headed slum wife whom he had married in a fit of roman- 
tie, dramatized pity. She brought with her her bastard 
child. He painted and thought he poured his life into a 
picture intended to glorify the African Negro and adorn 
an American mission station, only to have it rejected as 
blasphemy—the missionaries shrank before a black Christ 
crucified against Africa’s troubling mountains. The reader 
never learns whether he could create as well as feel, but 
there is never any doubt of the authenticity of his actions 
or of those of his family. Mrs. Millin has an engaging 
habit of inserting in her narrative parenthetical dissec- 
tions of her human characters. ‘The author speaks’, as 
it were, and she is faithfully serious. She does not merely 
amuse or entertain or instruct, and it is certain that she 
will compel admiration. 

J.B.B. 
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MoRALS FOR MINISTERS, by R. E. X. (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 127; 2/6). 

In the nature of the case this little book had to come 
forth nameless, for it is obviously one minister speaking 
to his brothers in the same order. It is quite the best 
thing of its kind the present writer has read, and he would 
like to see it become a text book on the curriculum of every 
theological college. Almost every important phase of the 
ministerial life is considered here—the private problems 
and the public demands. And the author has clearly had 
long experience and ‘knows what is in man’. 

F.J.M. 


« 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES, by Cyrus Macmillan (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 240; $1.25). 


CANADIAN Fairy TALES, by Cyrus Macmillan (Macmil- 


lan’s in Canada; pp. 234; $1.25). 

These two collections of fairy tales, which first appear- 
ed in 1918 and 1922, respectively, in illustrated editions at 
$5.00, have now been included in the Week-End Library, 
and are niow for the first time sold at a modest price. 
There are no illustrations, and the print is not as large 
as in the earlier and more expensive editions, but they 
are in more convenient size for carrying, and the print and 
paper are excellent. The books are written for children, 
rather than for the scientific student of folk-lore, and 
from the standpoints both of style and selection they are 


very satisfactory for this purpose. 
J.D.R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice or review in this or subsequent 
issues. 


THe CUTHBERT SELF-GUIDE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Europe, by Estella Yerex Cuthbert (The Musson Book Co., 
Ltd.; pp. 315; $2.00). 

CuRIsT AND Society, by Charles Gore, D.D. (Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 186; 4s. 6d.). 

Tue GrapHic BIBLE, by Lewis Browne (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 160; $3.50). 

THE SEIGNEURS OF LA SAULAYE, by Johnston Abbott 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 379; $2.00). 

BricHt METAL, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 453; $2.00). 

THE Basyons, by Clemence Dane. The Chronicle of a 
Family, in four volumes (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; 
pp. 378; $5.00). 

How WE ARE GOVERNED, by J. A. R. Marriott (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 112; 75c.). 

Spy anp CounTER-Spy, by Richard Wilmer Rowan (Vik- 
ing Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 322; $3.50). 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOL, by 
Isadore Goldstick (University of Toronto Press; pp. 245; 

) 


THE Sitver Tassie, A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts, by 
Sean O’Casey (Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 140; $2.25). 

For WHat Lanp, by Ardern Beaman (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 374; $2.00). 

Piays, by Lennox Robinson (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 455; $3.00). 

Our Datry Breap, by Frederick Philip Grove (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 390; $2.00). 

TWOPENCE CoLouRED, by Frederick Hamilton (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 374; $2.00). 

THE COMING OF THE LorD, By Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 307; $2.00). 

MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS, by The Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, K.G. (McClelland & Stewart; two volumes; 
pp. xviii, 337 and 326; $10.00). 

CARICATURE OF Topay, with an introduction by Randall 
Davies (The Studio; pp. 16 and 136 plates; 7s, 6d.). ; 





LONDON] 
LETTER 


Tue MUutLTIPLE Mr. WELLS. 


T te are country cousins, it is said, who in 





their innocence and curiosity, expect to see Mr. 

H. G. Wells walking along the Strand, when 
they come to London. It is a harmless illusion, which 
his latest novel by its extravagance and popularity 
may help to foster. Rampole Island has already be- 
come what may be called a ‘bookstall proverb’, for 
Mr. Wells whatever his other gifts has a faculty for 
inventing a name—that is making one up or adapting 
it—which catches the popular fancy. Mr. Polly, Mr. 
Britling, Mr. Blettsworthy, are for some reason easy 
to remember; and they and a score beside help to 
spread the idea of the multiple Mr. Wells who casts 
a spell on his huge public. Probably some of them do 
go back to the country, vowing they saw a plain little 
man in a pot hat and a grey summer suit, who was 
exactly like their hero. Long ago I knew a journalist 
who wherever one went with him in London, recog- 
nized some famous person, actor, poet or statesman. 
‘That tall man there, that dark man in the long coat, 
with a slouch hat,—that’s Tennyson’. As for Mr. 
Wells, he is in France at this moment. But once after 
a committee meeting in Westminster, I remember 
walking up Whitehall with him, and thinking how 
well he passed for a mere man of the crowd. That 
personal unpeculiarity is an excellent mask if a man 
has a multiple self and a dislike to being made into a 
mob hero. 


Lorp HALpANE’s LiTTLE BLacKk Book 


Club gossip has lately fastened on the common- 
place-book or journal, bound up.in limp black leather, 
which is among the literary remains of the late Lord 
Haldane. It was his every day confidante, at the time 
when he was most in favour, and again in the trying 
period when he was suspect by the gingerbread pat- 
riots. That was during the War, when they talked of 
his German university training, and his supposed 
German sympathies. The Black Book goes back as 
far as the earlier South African War, and covers his 
famous Peace Mission to Germany, not so long before 
the outbreak of the Great War itself. His biographer 
will be able to extract the essential parts of this diary, 
which he dubbed his ‘Little Black Book’. But those 
who love a document ‘all out’ will wish this Haldane 
record of a troubled period, written by a chronicler 
who had the historic sense, may be printed as a thing 
apart. The biography we may hope to see next year, 
or will it be the year after? 


———! 
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THE Otp CHESHIRE CHEESE 


Some readers of THE CANADIAN Forum have, I 
daresay, found their way at one time or another to 
the famous old Fleet Street Tavern, off Wine Office 
Court, the ‘Cheshire Cheese’. It is a house of many 
memories—has a Dr. Johnson legend and other redo- 
lent traditions to be swallowed in all good faith along 
with the good fare to be had there. Of late years the 
house has become almost too much in favour. Some- 
times indeed American accents are heard more plainly 
than any that could possibly be thought Johnsonian. 
But twenty, thirty, years ago, things were different, 
and one might see famous authors or statesmen at 
lunch in its old-fashioned high-backed cubicles. On a 
day in June, 1898, writes a recent correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, his very first day in 
London :— 


a friend took me to lunch, and the room was crowded. 
At one table sat—I give them the names they had at the 
time—Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Mrs. 
Asquith and other ladies were of the party. Naturally I 
was staggered at the sight, which beggared all my dreams 
of London Here was a tavern off Fleet Street with saw- 
dust on the flocr, and here were five of the most famous 
men in England. My friend explained that these states- 
men dined there every day so that the Fleet Street 
journalists could look in and see them and get from them 
the latest political tips and ideas!! I was not prepared 
te believe that. Still, this was the first glimpse I had of 
“London, and there was no denying the sight. It gave me 
an exaggerated view of London which I have never quite 
ost. 


Live Lions 


Long afterwards Lord Haldane gave an amusing 
account of that Cheshire Cheese lunch, which might 
be a page from his ‘Little Black Book.’ 

It grew rather dark, and I said to Chamberlain that it 


looked like a thunderstorm. ‘That’s not a thunderstorm’, 
said Chamberlain, ‘that’s the public with their noses at 
the window. The landlord is charging them a shilling to 
look in’. 

The people seemed to be sitting very close at the 
other tables, and Haldane remarked again about that to 
Chamberlain, who said ‘The landlord is charging five 
shillings extra today for seats at the “ordinary”.’ 


This Fleet Street reunion between men who were 
cn opposite sides politically, and at a time of Crisis, 
may’ have been designed half in jest, half in earnest. 
Was it meant for a public gesture? 


THE RHYMER’S CLUB 


In still earlier days than that, the late T. W. Rol- 
leston, Mr. W. B. Yeats the poet, Lionel Johnson and 
the present writer, set going at the same hostelry the 
long extinct Rhymer’s Club. In winter-time we met 
and supped together once a week, and read rhymes 
and talked accordingly and carried on the Fleet Street 
tradition in our own way. In course of a year or so 
we published a Book of the Rhymer’s Club and an- 
other season followed it with a second book. Both 
are now extremely rare and going up in value all the 
while. In a copy of the first Book is printed the 





‘Rhymer’s Toast’, which one may read today with 


mixed feelings. 
Set fools unto their folly! 
Our folly is pure wit, 
As ’twere the muse turn’d jolly. 
For Muse’s melancholy, 
We will not think of it. 


There is better in the little yellow book than that,— 
some poems indeed which made a first reputation for 
their writers. Only three or four of the Rhymers 
survive to this day, and the curious thing is that each 
of them believes himself the sole fotinder and origin- 
ator of the Club. Ernest Rays. 





li il 
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The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In Ontario the old pioneers are dead and gone, but 
in the West there are still many who can recall Pioneer 
days. These, if they are thoughtful men, will no doubt 
be able to recall the contrast between those days, when 
the object was to make a Home, aud these later days 
when the farmer has became a ‘Business Man’, and is 
talking of ‘Costs of production’, Profits, Reserves, and all 
other misty phrases of the orthodox Economist. Misty, 
because apparently the words and their meaning are still 
in dispute. The one distinguishing mark of Pioneer Days 
was the kindliness of the people to each other. They 
were nearer the Kingdom when they were poor and strug- 
gling, not for Wealth, but for Daily Bread. Not only 
were they more kindly, but they were more concerned 
with the realities of life, were nearer to the great heart 
of Nature. In this more civilized life it is almost neces- 
sary to follow the fashion of the time in thinking as well 
as clothing, etc. Man is the Thinking Animal, although 
he may not use the faculty to any extent. We have, in 
dividing up labour, also divided up the labour of thinking, 
so that today, there are men doing this work for us, and 
as a consequence we are tossing around to each other 
second-hand thoughts—in Politics, Art, Religion, and even 
in the ordinary business of Living, where mistakes are 
more costly than in the others mentioned. There is, for 
instance, a Theory of Foreign Trade, built on a series of 
assumptions that are proving themselves to be unsound. 
Canadians are told that they must have not only Large 
Exports, but must export more than they import, in order 
to have that very necessary thing, ‘A favourable Balance 
of Trade’. England was engaged in foreign trade before 
the time of the steam engine, and the other automatic 
machinery which revolutionized the manner of industrial 
production. The first start in machine production was 
made in England, and the other civilized countries slowly 
followed her lead. As a consequence, England reached 
that state called ‘Rich’ before some of the others had 
started on the road. Biassed economists claim (Marx, 
et al) that she became rich at the expense of some of her 
own people. There is some truth in the statement, but 
that is a side issue. England appeared wealthy, and the 
other nations envied that appearance. Reading the Social 
History of the English People, one is almost tempted to 
believe that the directors of English industry in the last 
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century looked on the common people as merely a means 
to an end. Wealth for the Directors—and for the labour- 
ers, what they could be compelled to accept. The fictions 
that in the past ied to this belief in the value of the export 
market are today being questioned. With nearly two 
million English unemployed; with Germany, France, the 
United States, Japan, and some of the smaller countries 
industrialized, and all eager to sell a ‘surplus’ abroad, the 
fiction still survives as an axiom, supposedly self-evident, 
but hard to prove. Tariffs help in the good work by hold- 
ing the home market in reserve, where the consumer can 
be exploited, if only kept in a proper frame of mind. But 
Business, being as Ford has said, ‘without control and 
without any plan’ has run wild. New factories are built, 
when the product of the old factories are more than 
sufficient to supply the market. New machines are built 
to displace labour and so reduce labour costs, which we 
still fondly imagine the MOST important costs to be got 
rid of. The unneeded workers have to find a place as 
best they may in distribution. So that the Cost is only 
moved to another place. England, leading the game, is 
new seriously considering the matter of exporting humans 
as well as goods, while the United States by means of 
‘quota’ laws rigidly keeps down the unwanted supply of 
labour to a minimum. Her Secretary of Labour claims 
that she now has such an ‘over-supply’ of factories, that 
labour can only get work for a portion of the year. Strikes 
and lockouts of course help to keep matters regulated 
somewhat. Production in the U.S. is getting out of con- 
trol, and a serious congestion is imminent, if production 
is not cut down. The people are likely to be ruined by 
an OVER-SUPPLY of food and goods, which cannot be 
sold abroad at a profit, nor yet sold at home. In the 
meantime Canadiang are being frantically asked, per- 
suaded, commanded to rush down the hill of destruction 
in the wake of the other Gadarene swine. ‘Where there 
is no vision the people perish.’ As Ruskin put the matter, 
some sixty years ago: 

‘All England may, if it chooses, become one manufac- 
turing town; and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to 
the good of general humanity, may live diminished lives 
in the midst of noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhal- 
ation. But the world CANNOT become a factory nor a 
mine. We need examples of people who, leaving Heaven 
to decide whether they are to rise in the world, decide for 
themselves that they will be happy in it, and resolve to 
seek—not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure, and hon- 
ouring themselves in the harmless pride and calm pursuit 
of peace.’ ; 

Where are we drifting, without compass or rudder, 
on the bosom of an Unknown Sea? — AVALON. 
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FINANCING 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


LIMITED 
BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 








The Haynes Press 
PRINTERS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SOCIETY PRINTING 


:: of all kinds :: 

















We yl oy poten a booklet—“WHAT EVERY- 

mg ena chert ts and hw 
w 

oh property. Write to “SALADA”, Teronto, 


"SALADA" 


TEA 


for free copy. 





THE CANADIAN FORUM 








ERE is a group brimful of 

interest and _ fascination. 

Stirring adventure and pfrob- 

lem novel, drama and me- 

moire representative of the best work 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A Tragic 
if om_ delight in the artistic format of 
you will particularly desire for 
your ge “The Downfall of Temlaham.” 
And the contents are quite as full of 
charm. An indian tegend, visionary, 
idealistic and comp poling. “The Down- 

a 


fall of Temlaham,’ rius Barbeau. 
Price, $3.50. 


General 
Crack 


Brilliant and colorful is the picture 
here drawn of the Continental wars of 
the 18th century. Through smoke and 
carnage, intrigue and passion, moves the 
. lendid figure of General Crack, soldier 

fortune extraordinary. A vivid tale. 
"General Crack,” by George Preedy. 
Price, $2.00. 


The London Morning Post mentions 
this gay satirist in the same breath with 
Wodehouse. in “Short Circuits’’ you 
jJaugh at the follies and folbies of your 
econ and neighbors—and at your own. 


Sparkling and hilarious. us ort Cir- 
cuits,” by Stephen Leacock. Price, $2.00. 


° 
A Bitter 
Dramatist! 

Most Canadians know Sean O’Casey 
through “Juno and the Paycock.’”” Now 
his trenchant pen in “The Silver Tassie’ 
sends Harry Heegan, gridiron hero, to 
the War and brings him home a cripple 
to see his dreams dissolving one by one. 
A tragi-comedy in four acts. “The Sil- 
ver Tassie.” Price, $2.25. 


Thomas Hardy’s 
Stories 


With the whole world reading and re- 
reading the writings of this sage, his 
Short Stories appear most timely. In 
this excellent collection you will learn 
anew Nee ee power of that use of 
English so well established his 
Jaurels. Price, $2.50. 


e 
Bible 
Iituminated with animated maps and — 
charts, localized and defined, the great — 
events of the Bible 
the atmosphere of adventure and his- 
torical romance. “The Graphic Bible,” — 
by Lewis Browne, is already in great de- © 
mand. Price, $2.50. F 


German writing on his own country 

her wrong turning. Prince Lich- 

ent’ dip! smat pong 

in plo: ‘or many years, 

aside ot naa ae ive ‘etonishing 
see al policy an 

AH ‘state affairs. rice, $7. $7.40. 


Mr. Shaw’ s. 
Idea 


“The intellectual earnings of a life- 
time.” in this phrase the New Y 
Times describes “The intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Ca - 
ism.” in reading this latest of Geo 
Bernard Shaw are in company wi 
thousands of rs who are also seek- 
ing to review these problems in the cool, 
er lighs of his: extraordinary mind. 

rice, 








Macmillan Books 





<== 





OXFORD BOOKS 





HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By Sir 


A prominent member of the»British Parliamentary P: ed 
man or woman might want to know about the administrat ve and political machinery of Great Britain. 


on the Empire. 


John / A. R. Marriott - 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. VOLUME IL. By H. A. Jones - - 


“It of course, find a place in the libraries of all serious students of the war, but in addition to these, it deserves a 


will, 
wider public. 


LAW IN THE MAKING. By C.-K. Allen = - 


An indispensable book for all those interested in legal history and juringestamee 


There is much good writing in this book.’’-—From The Observer. 


law comes into being from custom, from judicial decisions, from legislation, etc. 


CONDITIONED REFLEXES. By.t. P. Pavlov. 


The subject of the great Russian ne 


reached even literary criticism. The 


bn ELEMENTS OF CRIME. By Bors Brasol ne ; : 


é author, formerly Prosecuting Attorn 
And f 


sclentidcally without undue emotionali 
pts - is a fully documertite 
peye ch shalogi and the general reader. 


THE THEORY OF MORALS. By PAF 


“weed introduction to ethical philosophy . ‘wile find favour not only with the student of philosophy, © 


By 'C. Sanford: Terry - - 


must have on his shelf.’"—From. The Times ] 
its very abstinence from self-display. plis 


reader. 


BACH: A BIOGRAPHY. 


; “This biography is a book which eve idee 
is honest, serviceable work positively Ths 
fona 7 Terty's study of Bach the man. next to 


ide as well as pleasure in placing San 
musician. “—-From ihe Observer. 


V & » at ‘the St. Petersbur, 


seltating study of 


 Garritt ab i I a 


- - 


Translated and edited by G. V. - 


gists fesearches is becoming a more and .more important one, and has recently 
‘book fs now available for the first time in English. 


reme Court, 
rtant book applies t e modern methods of psych 
e causes of social disease, import 


: " 75 Cents 


now touring Canada here presents everything that the ordinary 


There is also a chapter 


$5.00 


- - .. - - 


$6.25 


It deals with: = sources of law—how 


$8.50 


$5.00 


- - ions - - 


believes that crime should be treated 


and psychiatry to the 
alike to lawyers, judges, 


$1.35 


ot also with the general 


$6.25 


ry Supplement. ‘‘Here’ 
pusic-lovers will have 
study of Bach the 


- = q - - 


ubert 
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here stand out with — 








